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L248 McCARTHY 
and GRANVILLE BARKER 
Will give AFTERNOON PERFORMANCES, 
JUNE 1l, 14, and 15, of 
GILBERT MURRAY'S Translation of 
IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS 
In the GREEK THEATRE at BRADFIELD COLLEGE, 
Near Reading, by kind permission of the Warden and Council. 
Iphigenia LILLAH McCARTHY 
Orestes “s ne GRANVILLE BARKER 


And Cast from KINGSWAY THEATRE, where seats may now be 
booked. Return tickets at reduced rates can be obtained at THE 
KINGSWAY THEATRE ONLY. 








Sorieties. 


Roer4e HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


An ORDINARY MERTING of the socaare will be held 
THURSDAY, June 2, at 5 pu., at 7, SOUT SQUARKE GRAY'S 
W.C., when the Alexander as eee ARISH 
OLERGY OF Sol er ae CEN- 
wee en kes — H. E. MALDEN, Hon. Secretary. 


FS 





Gdurational. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held 
on JULY 2, 3, and 4.—For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 


ESTMINSTER SCH OOL.—An EXAMINA- 
TION will bo bald UNE 2, 27, and 28, to FILL UP 
lone than soar RES \DENTIAL and THREE NON- RESIDENTIAL 
OLARS 8, and also some Exhibitions.— For gertioniens apply 
> Tene to THE BURKAR, Little Dean's Yard, London, 8 











HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on rb ge 16 and follo aes 
days.—Further information can be viteined from THE HEA 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 








PRIOR'S FIELD, GODALMING. 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS — a year each, tenable 
for Three Years from SEPTEMBER next, offered to Girls of 
14, 15, and 16 respectively.— Application for. r particulars should be 
made to Mrs. BUKTON-BRKOWN, at Prior's Fieid. 





IBRARY ASSOCIATION.—A CORRE- 





Gxhibitions. 
GOUPIL GALLERY EXHIBITIONS. 
(1) ey Exhibition of Works by British and Continental 


Artists. (2) Exhibition of Canadian Landscapes by ARCHIBALD 
BROWNE, of TORONTO. Admission Is. 10-6. 


WILLIAM MARCHANT & OO., 5, Regent Street. 





| SPONDENCE CLASS in LITERARY HISTORY (GENERAL), 

Ls TEBBING, B.A., will COMMENCK about the 

MIDDLE 0 JUNE, to vd followed in OCTOBER by a Class on the 
Period, viz., 1784- he Classes are open - Library 
phe and the Men tp ublic. Entries to be received b 
pi ll particulars on apylication t to ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A. 
D.Litt., Hon. Sec., 24, B bury Square, W.C. 








LLESMERE COLLEGE, 


SHROPSHIR 
A GOOD EDUCATION for the Boys of Professional Men, provided 
AT A MODERATE OOST. 

College Fees, 391. per annum. 





HEPHERD’S SPRING EXHIBITION 
of teem A SRirish — includes Works by 
— 


Ga i 2 rome 


Raeburn 
SHEPHERD'S. GALLERY. ba ning Street, ae ~i™ 8.W. 





ARLTON GALLERIES, 
PALL MALL PLACE, AMES. 
IMPORTANT AND INTER E SING SELECTED PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS AND ©. W. FURS 


Open 10-6. Saturdays till 1 








Provident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT ANT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0002. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COONTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lop. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in_the City of 
ion, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
renting me and Temporary Assistance to principals and 


neaged as vendors of News| poe rs. 
“MBN BENS IP.—Every Man_or man throughout the United 
whether Publisher, W halesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
angi | is entitled to become a Member of this eres rye and 
enjoy its benefits, upon payment of Five Shillings annually, ree 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in = 4y ‘als ot 
Newspa) , and such Members who thus contribu’ ty 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the inst tution. 
PENSI - —The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
and the Women 20/. per annum each. 
oon * ‘Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
tages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Hasty Oe A a Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
ewsven 
The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and 
Woman, 20/., and was ially subscribed in memory of the late - 
w om 882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athenewm. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of “By. agitation for the repeal © of Pie 
various then existing *Paxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a ‘staunch supporter of this Institution. 
The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
arshall. a employés of that firm bave primary 


G 
“ Herbert Lioyd Pension Fund” provides 251. 
one an. in pares and grateful memory of Mr. 


who oe May 
The principal fe Al of the Rules governing election to all Pensions, 
didate shall have ry Member of the Institu- 
i 4 not less than ten years preced: e application ; ; (2) not less 
than fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in ne e of Newspapers for at 


r annum for 
erbert Lioyd, 


ELIEF.. —Temporary relief is given in ases of distress, 
to Members of the but to or th 
who may be Fecommen mded for po Pde ane the Institu- 
tion ; 5 gna. subject to investigation, rel hE s awarded in accordance 

merits and requirements $ eT ETE JONER, Secretary. 








d Prospectus from SECRETARY, Room 5, on request. 


Bpecat ON (choice of Schools and Tutors 
gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of quccecstal Army, Civil Service, and Univ arate sent (free 
of chaces) a sure of requirements by GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
POWE School Agents (established eas) 34, Bedford 





Street, Biren. Ww.c 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Traiving for Home or Colonies College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 





ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY { Bst. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W., English and 
Foreign Governerses, Lady Professors, Teachers, Chaperones, Com- 
panions, Secretaries, Keaders, Introduced for Home and d. 
Schools recommended, and ay tuses with full information, Gate 
on application (personal or eo nti requirements. 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tre, 





Shou MERERS and all interested in the subject 
should read a book by one who cured himself after yy | 

ears. STAMMERING, ITS big epee gD avd REMINIs- 
oe CES OF A STAMMERER t free.—B. ASLEY, Dept. P., 
ow Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N. w 





Situations Varant. 


ANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


Under the auspices of the University and the Education Committee. 
PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURE. 


The Education Committee and the University fetetty = 
a for the above-named appointment. Salary 


Particulars as to duties and conditions, and forme of rain 
may be obtained from THE RE phase i Se , the Dniverss. Man- 
chester, on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap enve 
7 last day for the receipt of pm ne L is T EDA 
ay, 1912. 


, June 18. 





CAMBRIDGESHIBE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 


A PRINCIPAL is REQUIRED, who will devote the whole of his 
time to bis duties, undertaking the general direction of the School in 
Dey and Evening Classes, at a salary of 3001. a year. He must be a 

Associate of “54 Royal College of Art, or ‘hold the Art Master's 
Omssente. Group 
The School includes § in its Frewetine the Work of a &chool of Art in 
accordance with the Regulations of the Board of Kducation, together 
with Buildin we Gocedieg ‘Building Go Consirnction, Builders’ 

Juantities, Wood Carving, Plumbe: a ak. Soe. esiog, Ie Tron Work, 
tone Cutting, Cospentey and Joi Dery, be ork Subjects 
(including Forge Work, Silversmiths’ . y ee and Enamel- 

ing, &c.), Applied Mechanics, om 4 Electricity, Machine 
Construction, Art Needlework, D 
Applications (fifteen copies) setting forth cartlonlans of previous 
experience. some with 15 copies of not more then three recent 

testimonials, must be sent in so as to reach the undersigned not later 


than MONDAY. Suly 1. 1912. 
AUSTIN gen Education Secretary. 
County Offices, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 
June 3, 1912. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 














THE ATHENZUM is published on 
not | FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 
[Niversiry COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

The Council iat licati f E830 

POLITICAL 80 URNCE at the a 7 iedenmesne 
pplications, together with 75 printed cop’ ies of testi 

reach the Registrar not later than TU BADAY, AL ee —_ 
Full particulars may be obtained from = undersi ed. 
J. H. ES. MA, Registrar. 





ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
4 NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
(In the University of Durham.) 
THE SIR DAVID DALE CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 


The Council of the College invites applications for this Chair. 
Salary 5001. per annum 

Bvey candidate is requested to send sixty copies of his application 

and of not more than four testimonials, before JUNE 14, 1808, to THE 
SECRETARY, Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 


The Governors invite sppiications for ee appointment of a 
LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS , bi i] stress 
= = the § Bohoows, ata pron fn ue r ‘sane, ~Apden a 

rticulars of appointment an leon of Nica at btained 
from THK REGISTRAR, to who om lication: ion may be 9 




















. etaineecin ety OF LONDON. 
The appointment will be + the first instance for a term of three years 
—_ » Saaeeiar with the pF of not more 
8.W., from whom further particulars ay be o 
WATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH. 
HEAD MASTER WANTED for the above DAY SECONDARY 
appointed will also be required to s 
ing. Inclusive salary 350i. 
in a Secondary Sch 
oan of three recent tosteiee must tenon, the undersigned not 
THO 
Town Hall, Waterloo, near Liverpoo! 
ANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, for a DAY TRADE PRE- 
(1) A HEAD MASTER. Candidates must be under 40 years 
per 
experience, and also Workshop or Labo! training. 


must be sent on or before JULY 1, 1912. 
he Sevate invite applications for the t of UNIVER 
READER in GEOME ETRY tenable at UNIV VERSITY COLLBGm 
as from SE ER 1, 1912, and the stipend 3001. 
by two increments of 50/. to "400l. or ae os ey Applications iewelve 
than 
received not later than first ton JUNE s tor 
AC ADEMIC H REGISTRAR, University'of London, Bo 1a ora by a 
ENRY A. MI ERS, Principal. 
([HE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WATERLOO-WITH.SEAFORTH DUAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
SCHOOL, which will be opened i cacTSMBSE, accom- 
modation for about 370 Pupils a te sexes. The ea Master 
1. the Evening T 
Classes, which will be held in the buildi 
num. 
Candidates must be Graduates of some University i 
Kingdom, and must eare had at least two Unie jn hn Uni 
= vassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 
pplications, stating age, training, and experience, together with 
later than the first post on My EDNESDAY morning, June 26, 1912. 
MAS BATRSON, Director of Education. 
QURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
DAY TRADE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, GUILDFORD. 
Ww. 
PARATORY SCHOOL to be established at GUILDF 
intending to enter a skilled Trade - —— 
age and have had wide teaching experience. Sa! 
(2) A SECOND MASTER. Candidates must 
ratory 
will be given to candidates holdi Universi - 
wil Te ry es holding a University Degree in Engineer 


Forms of T apetleation. wi which will be forwarded S receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope, must be returned to the undersigned 


not later than SATURDAY, June 29. w.WiF 7 
. W. FINNY, le 
Crmnty Education Office, aay 
Penrhyn Road, Kingston-upon-Thames. 


L?®*tON HIGHER EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOY8, LEYTON. 
Head Master—HENRY HILLS, B.Sc. B.A. 
ANTED in SEPTEMBER, for the above-named Secondary School, 
a on CADUAT E to teach English Subjects and Junior Mathematics. 
Acaiionss subjects, shorthand aod Swedish Drill a recommendation. 
Salary 1201. to 1401. (according to experience), ener by 10. 
annually to to a0. 
For forme of pogtiention send st lope to 
R. DEMPSEY, Clerk to the Committee, Town all Kk, 


DUDLEY GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


REQUIRED, in SEPTEMBER, a SENIOR raunen MISTRESS. 
Honours peazee or Candidates. and expe! Also a 
cone . ce Mistress. ea not be under 24. 24 years of age, 
Ipitia! salaries 1261. accordip ualifications. 

Apply OTHE H HEAD > MISTHEBS ’ 
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VicToRia COLLEGE, STELLENBOSCH, 
OAPE PROVINCE, SOUTH AFRICA. 


WA pee, (a) LECTURER in ENGLISH. Salary 300!. per annum. 
It wili be a recommendation if Te are —, 2, to conduct 
Advanced ‘Classes in Old English an History of the English 


lang 
OL LECTURER ry CLASSICS. Salary 3001. = annum. It will be 


one lified to conduct Courses ia 
Clnesioal Philology or Classical Arc ~ ay 
Ap pyacttiene ns should be sent, not later n JUNE 12, to GEORGE 
SMiTd, Merchiston Castle, 
tion may be obtained. 





burgh, from whom further informa- 





ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 8UB-COMMITTEE. 

Applications are invited for the geltovine appointments in certain 
of the COUNTY SCHOULS FUR GIRLS :— 
TONBRIDGE. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to take Drill and Games, and also able to 

b 1101. per annum.—Forms of 

a vlication ae be obtained from THE ACTING SECRETARY, 

Institute, Tonbridge. Applications must be returned to 

Mica "TAYLOR, County School for Girls, Tonbridge, on or before 
RAMSGATE, 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS, specially engined to teach English 
Literature and eters. Latin also gee D 
essential. Initial salary 1 ° 








Pes aoe or equiva ent | 


N 08TH WALES COUNTIES TRAINING 
1 COLLEGE COMMITTE 
BANGOR NORMAL COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS. 


The Committee of the College require the services of a WARDEN 
F WOMEN STO DENTS, to commence duties in SEPTH MBER next. 
Universit, ee -* aivalent ' ne necessary. 


— resident 
Form ‘Ab Nora Zz and pagiomone may be obtained from THE 
RI NCIPA Heemal Coll ni 
Canv: ono llbea isqualification. 


vassing in ap 
EVAN VAN R. DAVIGS, Secretary to the Committee. 


° 





a 





MIDDLESBROUGH EDUCATION 


WANTED, for the KIRBY ie DARY SCHOOL, caprecnse , 

a MODERN LANGUAGES MISTRESS (French and Ger: 
Esenogrs Degree or its eavivaleat | J experience or sauliones 
abroad. Commencing salary, I ope 
will be — to comme: Ay A in SEPrEM (ean iis. _ 
tions, stati ‘qualifications. and en ence, with a of 
recent testimont to be sent to o the anders ed as early as possible. 

8S. CALVERT, Secretary. 

Education Offices, Middlesbrough, June 5, 1912. 


A NTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLER REQUIRES 
eet CATALOGUER and SALESMAN, Roving | ieow- 
for high-class Business. 








Languages, 
pn _ rapely. in confidence, with full porponlies, Box 5875, | 


Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 








qualifications and experience. ee ot "application, and scale of 
aries may be gee from 

lications e. be returned to 

ool for Girls, Ramsgate, as soon as LW 


DARTFORD. 
mai) SOLENCE born tg —Subjects : Doteasy, Elementary Science, 
, El Initial ealury 110l. to 1304: 
ions and experien 
mo) Misti Ess, to to Domestic Subjects. "Must be skitled in 
Ovokery and in 1 undry 
and H ualifications. itil omens 1001. 
1101. per annum. ‘according to — oe and experien 
(3) YMNASTIC AND GAMB: ReSS—Swedish. Drill, Games, 
Class Singing, Swimming, J ~~ ian Work. Initial salary 1102. per 


MISTRESS, with Kind eaten « cr Preparatory Class 
a handwork. Initia lary 100 to 1201., pe 
to qualifications ie experience. — Forms of anes and scale o 


Library, Ramegate. 
MERRYMAN, County he 





At HA 








k, 
AaAith 1 








salaries oe, map nea from THE SEORE XK. yh — 
for si*. Jartford. Sees must 
possible to Miss A. M. County School r— Girls, Dartford. 


BROMLEY. 

(1) SCTENCE MISTRESS. Subjects: Physics, Chemist and 
ography. Ability to teach eraphy up to the standard of Un versity 
hi By - modern lives. A University 
Graduate with good Secondar: ee in teaching Science 
ou a] yy sis desired. ” jotta sa 1101, to 1301. per auaum, 

Hog te souiensiens and e clenee. 
AR’ oo to take * e entire Drawing of the School. 
work. eereenee ¢ as Form Mistress in Junior 
1201. per annum, according 


en 

f salaries may be obtained from 
SECRETARY, “piluoation Offices, Bromley, Kent. 
ust be returned to Miss 0. M. WATERS, County 
Sctrool for Gi Girls, Sreaslay. Kent, on or Gass JUNE 15. 


TUNBRIDGE pega 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS (Trained) to Ih French Rocio 
the +i =_ experience of direct method. Initial salary 1001. to 
120%. per ig to and experience. y orme 
of Pilication mo and scale of salaries y_be obtained from Dr. J. 
Li ..* Techotcal Institute, Tunbridge Wells. Applications must 
be returned to Miss HUGHES, County School for Girls, Tunbridge 
Wells, as soon as possible. 


Except in the case of Gymnastic and Games Mistresses, Assistant 

——~ receive iucremeuts of 71. 10s. per anuum for the first two 
years and then 5/. per annum up to the maximum of 1501., with the 
pessity of further increments. The scale for Gymnastic Mis- 
tresses hus not been fix 











7, dedi Vficati 


a 
By Order of the Committee, 

FRAS W. cusem, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., May 24, 1912. 





ng 





ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BROMLEY LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, BROMLEY. 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, TWO ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
1) To teach German and some French. a] ) eee chiefly younger 
in Geveral Form Subjects. Pre experience h young 
necessary. Ability to teach Swedish Drill and Gymnastics 





| 
NKS, — 
"Miss 





Situations Wanted. 


LAvY desires fepeenee | as SECRETARY or 
COMPANION. Has also had experience in Nursing and the 
care of Children.—L. WY NBERG, Lavender Road, Wallington, Surrey. 








Miscellaneous. 
TRANSLATIONS into English from French, 


aw —e and Spanish. Moderate terme.—Mr. 
conte, M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N. 


*{7RANSLATIONS from ITALIAN and FRENCH. 
Usual rates. Also Type-writing in these ,Languages.—Miss A., 
28, De Vere Gardens, W. 


r LITERARY MEN.—DIRECTORSHIP in 


— ising Literary Agency open to man of culture, enterprise, 
ond literary Tadggeunt who can invest 201. Oe 1876, Athen#zum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, F. 


ITERARY WORK WANTED. Authors 
should submit any WORKS FOR SALE to Mr. STANHOPE W. 
SPRIGG (late Editor of Cassells and the Windsor Magazines, and 
Hon. Literary Adviser to the Society of Women Journalists).— 
po ny ne Bi wildings. Charing Cross, London, W.C. Mr. 
mee by several well- known publishers, and has every 
ing Literary work. 


Ghia: : 











eet ty a on 


[HE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 52a, Conduit 
Street, Bond Street, {anton W. Founded 1895. Telephone: 2426 
Gerrard. — Ly BRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Official Indexer 
to His Maj 8 Govern Ly aM by the India Office as 
Indexer of ‘the’ it India ‘omnpany' the New Edition of 
the Imperial wemettone of India; Dutch and vg A 

4 rds a 


The Drapers' and ren ed. The 
ae of the Right. E Hon. W. ~ 


jogued and 
the fees The Catalogue of the Treasury fivrary'R a ial Indexer 
of the cords of the County Borough of f Cardiff the Minutes of = 
a == Law County Council, &c. 
International Congresse ted verbatim in English, French, 
German, and Italian, M Mise PRTHERBRIDGR ne pea Indexing 
x Pupils eve Secreterial and eae 
Work.—THE T TECHNIQUE OF INDEXING. 2s. 9d. post “4 


ARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
countries valued or catalogues 4. Also Mm 7. or Single 
Specimens ‘PURCHASED at the BEST MARKE RICES for 
Cash.—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the "King 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, w: (close to Piccadilly Circas). 




















Business for Disposal. 
OOKSELLING BUSINESS FOR SALE.— 


Splendid central position. Over 10,000 vol. stock. Established 
15 years.— Milton House, 1 Street, Sheffield. 


Catalogues. 
AG@S BRO §S.,, 


199, Strand, London, W.C. 


me i" RARE AND vale anes BOOKS, 
NTS, AND AU'TOGRA 


re... oa post free to all oes wi the World. 
Export Orders solicited. 


Telegraphic 4 Cable Address : * Bibliolite, London.” 
- Telephone: ‘‘Gerzard 4664.” 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most phenpert Bookfinder 
xtant. Please sta’ — wants pin od uk for CATALOG makes special 

feature 2 exchangi sins al Lie ot 7 rle omy} for othere petestes Ge 

various o icularly wan it 

——" BAKER'S Grea gues Senn right Street, Ant post fre. 

; ed tax in Search of a Gretta parts, First. oo rare, 15l.—Burke's 
‘eerage, 1911, 24s.—Webster’s International Dict., , 2 vols., 12. 


ATALOGUE Ho. 57. 1—Drewings by Ruskin, 
on ee Erne Burne-Jones, Boqgerine: after Turner—Turner’s 
ber Studiorum —Coloured —- Stadler — Miscellaneous Bp- 
revi gs and Etchin; an ese Colour Prints—I'lustrated Books, 
free, 6d.—WM. , 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 











Sales by Auction. 


THE HUTH LIBRARY. 
The Collection of Printed Books and Illuminated Manuscripts, 
Menuet SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


pad eat by a, at — naan. No. 13, Wellington 
.C., on MONDAY, Jun and Four Following 
jock pre recis: isely, the SECOND PORTION of the COLLEC. 
Ps N y PawneD pou and ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
ro HENRY HUT and since maintained and aug- 
his son, ALFRED “H. Bre. . Esq., Fosbury Manor, 

Wiltshire, comprising the letters C and D. 
be viewed. Catalogues may be had, price > each Rag bg 

- xi _ eet copies contehuing 








T he Collection of Coins and Tokens formed by 
J. B. CALDECUTT, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by ace at their | oem, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, buy: w.c., TU AY, Ju and Two Followi 
o'clock prectesly, _ ‘SOLLRCTION of GOINS ap 
ENS of the British P @ Colonies formed by J. B. 
CARD BOTT, Esq., who is relinquishing thie series. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies, price 
28. 6d. each. 





Engravings, Etchings, and Drawings. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCEION, ” at thetr House, No. 13 


Street, Strand, W.C., NDAY, June 17, and 1" Follow! any 
“ENGRAVINGS, Bre HING: 


atlo'c Sock precipsiy. 

Bireet, Bs Property of A. ©. DR UMMONT” = + x 
4 including Etchings by J. M Whistler aoa) v Sor 

mour and a most valuable and iespostant -— of 


Bogravings bi by David Lucas, En T. Constable, 
Td 14, St. James's Terrace, 
pris Ing 2 ve ‘fine Series of the: — a near any all fat the ait 
3 ingravings and Paint: Eos arle; ortey, ant 
pd An interesting Gaitection of fogrevinesby the Little asters 
formed by the late Rev. T. Lo F.8 A., and sold by order of 
his executors. The a of thee hte Rear-Admiral EDWARD 
a wt Sere. ess. ee bes hin Oe ao poonniein Basrevias 
sig Sir WiLLEAM woRSiut ‘Yor 
erty of ir tLTAM WORSLEY te) FA. fait. Yorks, 
comb ing a by Marc Antonio, A. Durer, Kembrandt, Lucas 
an Leyden, Schongauer, &c.; also Punch Cartoons b; .3 
John Tenniel ; we Etchings by Frank Brangwyn and 
meron, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Fine Etchings and Engravings from the Collection of Sir 
FREDERICK WEDMORE 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will Sabt by AUCTION, at their —— ae Pas ———— 
Street, Strand, WEDNESDAY, Ju ock pre- 
cisely. Fine ETCHING forming the GREATER’ PORTION of the 
COLLECTION of Sir FREDERI K WEDMORF, with a few of his 

other Engravings 
olity be viewed | two “ye —- Cotlcgees may be had. Illustrated 

tes, price 1s. each. 











wilt be a recommendation for either post. Salary 1301.-150l., 7 
qualifications and experience, rising by 101. per annum to 2002. 
with poouany of further increments.—forms of application and 
scale of selvries may be obtained from the Education (ftices, Las 

Kent. A piicatiovs should be returued to the Head Master, 
REGINALD AIRY, County School for Fd, Bromley, Kent, not 
later than SUN i 20,1912. Canvassing will be considered a disquali- 
fication. By Order of the Compas 
FRAS) W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, May 24, 1912. 





C# ESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CITY AND COUNTY SCHOOLS. -- BOYS’ DEPARTMENT.— 
RED, to commence duty in SEP- 
be competent to teach Mathematics and 
Science oper Be rms. 'y 120l., rising by 71. 10s. to 180. per 
annum. University me or its equivalent essential. = poemantinns, 
with not more than three testimonials or references, to m 
Be + noon of MONDAY, June 17. No formas a a ‘pplication 
esued o uired Candidates who receive no commnanient tion before 
waitus K DA . June 22, will to understand that their application 


con ‘successful. 
EB. LOVELL, Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Town Hair Chester, June 3, 1912. 





ATESHEAD PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


APPOINTMENT OF SUB-LIBRARIAN. 





The Committee invite applications for the post of SUB- 
pnts Expe' oS Lo Library Work and in the 
ae copnetinn of the De = Soe essential. Can- 
eh tT Library or other 

a aa. 


ti tal and accompanied 
“ieee SS eum tae 4 
sent to the undersi 


Sand comeins 


N, Librarian and 
Public Library, ae 


Ab JOHN 
Gateshead. 








“Sune Writers, &e. 


NY face OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
bon Copies. 3d. References to well-known Authors, cant 
Higher Toca a KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8 


[VRE -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Classical Tripos, New College, Cambridge ; Intermediate 

A Research, Kevision, Shorthand. ~cAMBEIDGE 
PiPE WRITING, AC AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with com b carte accuracy, 9d. per 

Clear Carbon Copies guaran mag og to —_ 

ee Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harro 


ag ptt pee of every description carefully 

romptly executed at home. (Remington Brief), 6d. per 
1,000. » jicating and Copying. Cambridge Local —Miss NANOY 
McFA Nk, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 


drt -WRITING. —Cheap, C Clear, Expeditious. 
niiched, ING Mise WILLA LLARD, “York House, “Oaborus Road, 
Bouthville, lie, Bristol. 




















Authors’ Agents. 


a AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are peepee 
a aay +y > for carly pphtieaticn. me, 2 
Twenty years’ experience. ) 


—2, Clement's Inn, wo. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
8 t. Strand, W.C., on a _ June 20, and Followin if 
a MONDAY, J June 24, a K precisely. Bi er oa ian 
os he qemoctnae, BOUTIONS of t! 

Peeper ¢ 4" HAROLD RUSBELL Beg see 
the’ bro ee of BARNES, Esq., of Muswel atts on other 
Propert: =, ‘Tocludiog ‘Standard Works in English Literature, Bio- 
raphy. an d History — First Editions of the Writings of Modern 

eee oe Books of Hours of the Sixteenth Century—Works 
—_ America —rare Old Plays— Books illustrated by Cruik- 
shan 4, H. K. Browne, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, = a Street, St. James's 
Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precise 


On MONDAY, June 10, OLD PICTURES, the 
Property of a GENTLEMAN and others. 


: Oa TUESDAY, June 11, MODERN ETCH- 
NGS. 


On WEDNESDAY, June 12, fine JEWELS and 
LACE from various sources. 


On THURSDAY, June 13, OLD FRENCH and 
BRUSSELS TAP. porey tf from various =. and PORCELAIN and 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE, the Property of the late Mrs. 
ERESFORD ME LVILLE. 
On FRIDAY, June 14, important PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS, the Property of @. N. STEVENS, Eeq. 


On FRIDAY, June 14, at about 3 o’clock (after 
the Sale of the Collection of G. N. Stevens, Hsq.), choice PICTURES, 
the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 
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Rare and Valuable Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will Being 7) by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, . 
TUESDAY, June 18, and Two Followin; 
and VALUABLE BOOKS, inel THE LIBRARY sanatel 
WILLO DGHBY HALL. LINCOLNSHIRE, —-= sing fe my; 
eads, Large ~ espeare lection 
Re oa Hidioger ; ;_Flinders's Terra ‘Australia, 3 ‘vols. , -i- 4 
: srs Geert ang Poa 
“5 d wick, First ditions. fo — 4 SE ELECT 


et 7 vols., Horace le’s ters, 9 vols., Anecdotes of Painting 

5 vols., and others “Froisart's Chronicles, wih the itnmatnatel 

Plates, 2 vois. ; the | temoirs of n BuoPE pre n, Wraxall, &. ; Pearson's 
OPE TES, comprising Hasted's 


8 Microcos 
an Costume, St South Australia, and other Rare 
Second Folio Shakespeare, Walton 
Angler, nip and har’ Boo! h-Century L 
lection of Kare Satirical Taos 1641-84; Pepys's Memoirs of the 
Royal Navy, Private Issue, 1690; oe a Adventures of an 
First Edition, 2 vols., uncut, go The Cenci, First 
Edition, boards, uncut, Py ‘tambo uli, First Issue, 1823, Words- 
worth’s are esenta: on Co} , 2yols., 1815, and others relating to 
Hunt, Thack 4. rs. Perkins'’s Ball, original boards, 
in fine state, 1847; Ruskin’s Works, 39 vols. ; Issues from the Kelms- 
t Press; The Tador Translations, 33 vols.; a fine Folio Album of 


Geloured Engraviv old morocco, &c. 
fete be viewed ani ¢ Catalogues had. 


Modern Etchings and Engravings and Engraved Plates and 
Copyrights. 

ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

Avorn, at —— Galleries, 47, Raleoster Square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, June 12, at ten min utes } t 1 peo precisely, 
MODERN ET TCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS, ending a SEKLECTIO 

of ENGRAVED PLATES and COPYRIGHTS, with the Stock apper- 

taining thereto, sold by order of Messrs. Frost & Reed (Ltd.), to clear 

up the account in respect of the dissolution of the late Partnership 
upon the retirement of Mr. Reed, comprising se by and after 








Douglas A Maud Barl arcus Stone 

T. G. — Joseph Farquharson Herbert Sedcole 

W. H. Boucher ee 8. a F. G. Stevenson 

T. Blinks qocauas Archibald pea 
M. Cormack J. L. E. Meissonier > K. W: 

Herbert Dicksee AD... Meryon James Mon. Whistler 
A. J. Elsey Dendy Sadler And many others. 





The Collection of Baxter Oil Prints formed by Mrs. LOMOND 
BARKER, of Maybush House, Old Shirley, Southampton. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESD DAY, June 12, about half-past 3 o'clock, after the Sale 
of — Engravings, the COLLECTION of BAXTER OIL PRINTS, 
as above. 





Books and Manuscripts, including a Library removed from 
Frome, and other Properties 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by re at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 

MONDAY, J une 24, an Polewing Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 

ja» , MISCELLANE KS, Poni above LIBRARY, 

ng Works in Nataral Histor id Stan ard Works " Fiction, 
Histor. sography, Philosophy, an: irs' 


ae 








tury authore 

a tation Copies—Books with Coloured Plates—Burton'’s Arabian 
Nights, Original P edition —Villon Society's Avablan Nights, ound other 
interesting items. 


including some 





Catalogues in preparation. 


Valuable Engravings. 


‘ r : 1 
ESSRS. POTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by age og at their Galleries, 47, Leicester eo ¥. C., 
on FRIDAY, June 28, at ten minutes past 1 o’cloc sely. 
valuable ENGRAVINGS, including a PURTION of the COLT norte 
formed during the early ps of the a. conteey by H. “5 BEAUF Lal 44 
Esq. (sold by order of the Trustees), the Property of J. HUN 
BL Esq., &c.. comprising Fancy “Babjente in Mezzotint, om 
and Stipple— Portraits, including Lady Taylor, by W. Dickenson, 
pod Sir Joshua Reynolds, a fine teigesnsion of the only state, &c.— 
phy—Americana—Naval and Military al acacansa 
a lassical Subjects—Water-Colour Drawings, 


GTEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
TUESDAY next, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


, Mr. J. &. STEV ‘ENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
eet, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 
¥GYPrian” ANTIQUITIES. including Mummy in Painted Wood 
Jarcophagus—Maori Carvings and Paddles—Dyak Weapons—Roman 
Glass, ineiuding a choice lot of Iridescent Bowls, &c. Hee and 
Japanese Works of Art, including old Netsuk: kes—Imari and other 
Porcelain-—Rock Crystal Cup—beautiful Indian and other silk Shawls 
—M y 4-ft. Secretaire Bookcase—a Silvered and Gilt Empire 
-— aa Kelic, with Ms. description—and a variety of interesting 








a view day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on applica- 
ion. 





Frecious Books and Manuscripts. 


The Collections of VAN LITH DE JEUDE 
and WURFBAIN. 


To be sold JUNE 17-19, in ANSTERDAM, at 


REDERIK MULLER & COQ, 
DOELENSTRAAT 16-18. 


Fine Specimens of Early Printing and Wood 
Engraving—Illustrated Works of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries—Fine Bindings—Illus- 
trated Works on Architecture, Gardening, Orni- 
thology, Botany, Sport—Ornament—Geography— 
Atlases—Eighteenth-Century Colour Prints and 
Mezzotints — Illuminated and Historical Manu- 
scripts—Autograph Letters, &c. 

Catalogue, with 31 Reproductions, sent free on 
application. 


(For Magazines, &c., see p. 667.) 





Cambridge University Press 


The Cambridge Modern History Atlas 
Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt.D., P.B.A., G. W. Proruero, Litt.D., F.B.A., and STanLey 
Leatuss, M.A., C.B. Assisted by E. A. Bentans, M.A. Containing 141 maps, the majority 
of which are coloured, with a full index ; and an Introduction by E. A. BENIANS, with indexes 
of the maps described and of the local names mentioned therein. 

The general idea of the Atlas is to illustrate, in a series of maps of Europe and of its 
different countries, as well as of other parts of the world associated with the progress of 
European history, the course of events by which the Europe of the fifteenth century has been 
transformed into the Europe of the present day. The arrangement of the maps follows, so 
far as possible, the order of the narrative in The Cambridge Modern History, and an endeavour 
has been made to insert all the place-names that occur init. At the same time, the entire 
series is designed to stand by itself as an Atlas of Modern History. The historical intro- 
duction traces the course of the territorial changes and explains the purpose of each map. A 
detailed prospectus, giving full particulars of the volume, will be sent on application. 


This volume, which will complete The Cambridge Modern History, will be 
published on June 18. 


Primitive Christian Eschatology 


By E. C. Dewicxk, M.A., Tutor and Dean of St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead. 

a A thorough and brilliant introduction to the subject....It is so interestingly written, 
so full of simple suggestiveness that we believe it will find a ready welcome at the hands of the 
clergy and the thoughtful layman, as just the book needed to provide guidance and 
explanation on a subject which it is dangerous to neglect....A wise book and a good book, a 
book worth possessing.” — Record 


, . 
lhe Heroic Age 
By H. Munro Cuapwick, Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. With 3 maps. Cambridge 
Archaeological and Ethnological Series. 
“ Observing that the type of p my! commonly known as heroic shows similar features, 
though widely separated both in date and place of origin, Mr. Chadwick concluded that a 
Demy 8vo comparative study of two groups of such poems would determine the nature of the 
12s net resemblances between them and the causes of such resemblances. The two groups dealt with 
are the Teutonic and the Greek..... The work reflects throughout the careful research of which 
it is the result.”—Glasgow Herald 


Widsith: a Study in Old English Heroic Legend 


By R. W. CHAMBERS, M.A., Fellow and Librarian of University College, London. With 2 Ma 
“Scholars have lavished so me h time and pains on the story of ‘ Soowall” Bo the other 

relics of old English heroic peciey, have been unduly neglected. Mr. ¢ 

turned his attention to ‘ Widsith,’ which, as his learned treatise shows, will “repay close a 

critical examination....The whole work bespeaks scholarly study and careful, 

research.” —Scotsman 


Royal Svo 
25s net 


Demy 8vo 
10s 6d net 





Demy 8vo 
10s net 


Nineteenth Century Essays 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Grorce Sampson. 

Contents :—Carlyle, On History; Macaulay, Ranke’s History of the Popes; Bagehot, 
Shakespeare—the Man; Newman, Literature; Ruskin, Sir Joshua and Holbein; Arnold, 
Marcus Aurelius ; Stevenson, A Penny Plain and T wopence Coloured. The choice of essays is 
deliberate ; the editor has tried to select different types—the abstract, the historical, the 
aesthetic, the critical, the biographical, and the actual. It is believed that none of the essays 
has been annotated before, and, in addition to the notes on the text, short, biographical notes 
on the author of each essay are given. 


Lord Rayleigh. Scientific Papers Volume V_ 1902-1910 
By Joun Witi1am Srrvurr, Baron Rayveicu, 0.M., D.Sc., F.R.8., Chancellor of the 


University of Cambridge. 
In continuation of the four volumes already published :—Vol I 1869-1881. Vol II 1881- 


Feap 8vo 
2s 


15s net each 1887. Vol III 1887-1892. Vol IV 1892-1901. 
Lectures on the Differential Geometry of Curves and 
Surfaces 


By A. R. Forsytu, Se.D., LL.D., Math.D., F.R.S. 

Contents :—Ourves in ’Space— General Theory of Surfaces—Organic Curves of a Surface— 
Lines of Curvature—Geodesics—General Curves on a Surface ; Diff 1 Invari Com- 
parison of Surfaces— Minimal Surfaces—Surfaces with Plane or Spherical Lines of Curvature ; 
Weingarten Surfaces—Deformation of Surfaces—Triply Orthogonal Systems of Surfaces— 
Congruences of Curves. 


The Theory of Experimental Electricity: Second Edition 
By Wriu1am Ceci, DampreR WueETHAM, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge Physical Series. 

“* An elementary text-book should give a comprehensive survey of the whole of its subject 
in such a way as to stimulate the curiosity and imagination of the student, and this the book 
before us does. It iswrittenina clear and simple style....Books such as Mr. Whetham’s 
should be read not only by the student who wishes to enrol himself in the scientific camp, but 
also by those who intend to become engineers.” —Nature. 


University of Chicago Press Publications 
Sold in the United Kingdom and the British Colonies by the Cambridge University Press. 
The Historicity of Jesus. A criticism of the contention that Jesus never 








Royal 8vo 
21s net 


Demy 8vo 
8s net 


6s net lived. a statement of the evidence for His existence, an estimate of His 
relation to Christianity. By Surruey J. Case. 

6s net Sociological Study of the Bible. By Lovis WALuis. 
2s net Scientific Management in the Churches. By SHamrer Martuews. 

The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry between Pope and 
10s net Wordsworth. By Myra Reynotps. With 16 plates. 

Agricultural Education in the Public Schools. By Bexnsammn M. 
4s net Davis. 


New complete Catalogue, 180 pp., post free on application. 


London Cambridge University Press Fetter Lane 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





THE UNIQUE BOOK OF A CHILD OF THREE. 


BEHIND THE NIGHT LIGHT. 


Deseribed by JOAN MAUDE, and faithfully 
Recorded by NANCY PRICE. 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a book of an entirely unprecedented kind. It 
eontains the impressions ofa child of three years of age 
who can neither read nor write, but who, ever since she has 
been able to speak, bas apparently associated with a whole 
eompany of creatures, whose appearance and habits she 
describes and with whom she converses. They have been 
earefully recorded and verified, and can be accounted for by 
nething that the child has heard from those who have 
associated with her. The book should prove of much in- 
terest to psychologists. 


THE DIARY OF FRANCES, 
LADY SHELLEY. 


Edited by her Grandson, RICHARD EDGCUMBE. 
Tilustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


“These delightfully frank and piquant diaries are certain 
to be remembered and quoted for many years to come.... 
Her journal abounds in lively anecdotes and shrewd esti- 
mates ; it is brisk and spirited, and the pictures it affords of 
notable personages are deliciously fresh and human. The 
brilliant age of Georgian giants goes triumphing along the 
pageent of routs an s, of private visits and public 
entertainments. And a glittering and seductive ageit is 
beyond question.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LIFE OF JAMES, 
FIRST DUKE OF ORMONDE. 


By LADY BURGHCLERE. Illustrated. 2 vols. 
288. net. 


“ This long life has been told by Lady Burghclere with 
skill and knowledge....Her book will be not only the 
authoritative life of a great man, but a standard work on 
Irish seventeenth-century history.”—Times. 


EDWARD, FIRST EARL OF 
SANDWICH. 


By F. R. HARRIS. With Mlustrations. In 
2 vols. 248. net. 
The biography of Pepys’s patron. 


JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN. 


By ANNE POLLEN. With Illustrations. 
15s. net. 

At atime when the life of Cardiaal Newman is so much 
under discussion, this life-story of one of the most noted 
seceders from the Church of England to that of Rome will 

interest. Besides Mr. Pollen’s religi 


Some Important Works 





from 
Stephen Swift's List. 
TRIPOLI AND YOUNG ITALY. 


By CHARLES LAPWORTH, in Collaboration 
with HELEN ZIMMERN. 


Fully illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


“‘The real story of the Tripolitan campaign is 
told in an engrossing way by Mr. Lapworth.” 
Pali Mali Gazette. 
“* A very interesting chapter, which ought to be 
read with care by every student of modern Euro- 
an politics, deals with the nationalist spirit in 
taly.”—Irish Times. 





A NIGHT IN THE 
LUXEMBOURG. 


By REMY DE GOURMONT. 


Translated, with a Preface and Appendix, by 
ARTHUR RANSOME. 


5s. net. 


‘*An audacious excursus of fancy pieced to- 
gether with the fertile skill of a consummate 
artist.” — Athenwum. 

“*It is likely to make a stir.” 

RicHakpD Kine in the Tatler. 








SOME OLD ENGLISH 
WORTHIES. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 
DOROTHY SENIOR. 
10s. 6d. net. 


** Miss Senior has given us a charming book...... 
one that may be confidently recommended to the 
ordinary reader.” — Atheneum. 

“It is very seldom indeed that one reads an old 
book with the same widespread curiosity which is 
aroused by the original work of a contemporary ; 
yet this was the case with the book before us.” 

Country Life. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
1880-1905. 


Pater, Wilde, and After. 


By J. M. KENNEDY. 
7s. 6d. net. 











arouse life, 
a full account is given of the secular and artistic work so 
widely connected with his name. 


WITH DANTE IN MODERN 
FLORENCE. 
By MARY E. LACY. With Illustrations. 6s. net. 


THE CANON LAW IN MEDLZEVAL 
ENGLAND. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM LYND- 
WOOD'S ‘‘PROVINCIALE” IN REPLY TO 
THE LATE PROFESSOR F. W. MAIT- 
LAND. By the Rev. ARTHUR.OGLE, M.A., 
Rector of Otham, Maidstone. 6s. net. 

“Mr. Ogle does - —— bs the re! a neh over 
secondary ta. v rases. 
He meets bes by attack, daar Game \o quae counter- 
ona. pease authorities by reference equally 
Mai V's a aa —— that Mr. oo Fo an- 
with hl book before one, that ju udgment has gone in favour 
etady of a difficult problem.”—T'imes. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE 8TREET, W. 











SHAKESPEARE’S END. 
And Two Other Irish Plays. 
By CONAL O’RIORDAN (Norreys Connell). 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. O’Riordan has talent of a very exceptional 
character......There is something here that is fine, 
completely achieved, unique.”—Daily News. 


SONNETS AND BALLATE OF 
GUIDO CAVALCANTI. 


Translated by EZRA POUND. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

More than one Italian critic of authority has 
considered Cavalcanti second only to Dante in 
their literature. Dante places him first among his 
forerunners. 














A complete List can be obtained gratis on 
applicatien to 
STEPHEN SWIFT & CO. Lrp., 
16, King Street, Covent Garden. 





WERNER LAURIE’S LIST. 


—~j— 


THE AEROPLANE IN WAR. 


By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and 
HARRY HARPER. 

Uniform with ‘The Aeroplane, Past, Present, and 
Future,’ by the same Authors. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The grim possibilities of the war aeroplane 
which are now clearly foreshadowed, such as the 
bomb-dropping havoc of well-disciplined aerial 
squadrons, are carefully dealt with, as is the 
eventual use of weight-carrying machines for the 
transport of troops, and the important Naval 
aspects of aviation, which our Admiralty is just 
now beginning to realize. 


LETTERS TO MYSELF. 
By A WOMAN OF FORTY. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


‘* A remarkable book. The collection of letters 
is admirably written ; the sentiment is delicately 
handled and artistically treated ; the story of the 
life which is unfolded in this way never becomes 
wearisome ; the personality of the writer always 
holds the reader by its simplicity and honesty, 
while the true literary merit of the writing adds 
immensely to the pleasure of the reader.” 

Deily Graphic. 


SOME GERMAN WOMEN AND 
THEIR SALONS. 
By MARY HARGRAVE. 
Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Germany has produced some intellectual heroines, 
comparatively little known outside their own 
country, whose names stand worthily beside those 
of noted women of other nations. The book gives 
a picture of their lives and the times in which 
they lived, with extracts from their sayings and 
writings. 


A YEAR’S GARDENING. 
By BASIL HARGRAVE. 


With 32 Illustrations from Original Photographs. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


As a means of acquiring the habit of daily 
gardening this book is invaluable—it gives a series 
of jobs for each day in the year. In addition, it 
has chapters on all sorts of general information 
concerning the garden, with an alphabetical list of 
flowers, &c., and useful notes on cultivation, the 
whole being rendered complete by a good index. 


A GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
SONGS AND LYRICS. 
By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


With Full-Page Coloured Illustrations, and End 
Papers in Full Colours by MAXFIELD PARRISH. 


Cloth gilt, with picture cover in colours, 


94 by 7}, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE FARMER'S LIBRARY. Vol. IV. 


FARM DAIRYING. 


By LAURA ROSE. 
A Practical Handbook. 80 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


SWITZERLAND IN 
SUNSHINE AND SNOW. 
By E. B. DAUVERGNE. 

Fully illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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STANLEY PAUL'S 


LIST 





AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
6s. each. 


EXOTIC MARTHA Dorothea Gerard 
PRINCE AND PRIEST Beryl Symons 
LOVE IN ARMOUR Philip L. Stevenson 


JUSTICE OF THE DUKE 
™ Rafael Sabatini 


DAMOSEL CROFT R. Murray Gilchrist 


A ROBIN HOOD OF FRANCE 
Michael W. Kaye 


atts; Everard Cotes 
Sara Jeannette Duncan) 


Norma Lorimer 
Kate Horn 
Henry Bett 


THE CONSORT 


THE SECOND WOMAN 
THE BRIDE OF LOVE 
THE WATCH NIGHT 


MAIDS IN MANY MOODS 
H. Louisa Bedford 


THE UNHOLY ESTATE (érd £2.) 
Douglas Sladen 


THE WOMAN-HUNTER (8rd Hd.) 
Arabella Kenealy 


BETWEEN TWO STOOLS § (4th Hd.) 
Rhoda Broughton 


THE LOVES OF STELLA 
Mrs. Shiers-Mason 
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LIFE AND LITERATURE IN GREECE 
AND ROME. 


THE first book in our list consists of 
public lectures delivered by a dis- 
tinguished Harvard man. The standard 
of such lectures is very high; they 
are delivered by the best men, and those 
now before us will hold a foremost place 
among such productions. Fortunately, 
too, this short book is sufficient to tell 
all that we want to know about that 
later Greek education which has suffered, 
not perhaps undeservedly, from its title of 
sophistry —once a term of high honour 
and importance. But if any one will 
read carefully the author’s able and 
sympathetic analysis of this sophistry 
(pp. 202-18), he will probably feel that, 
if this passage opened the book, many 
a reader would lay it aside at once. 
With all the splendid lists of subjects, of 
aptitudes, of training, of pretension to 
educate the finest possible citizen for the 
State, we must remember that under the 
Roman sway there was no “State” for 
the Greek citizen to represent ; there were 
no great political occasions on which 
@ new Demosthenes could exercise his 
influence. The end which resulted was 
the clever stringing together of words, 
in which the form wholly outweighed 
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the matter. Fluency, elegance, resonance 
of diction, were the vital objects of this 
training ; hence it has failed to produce 
much effect, even literary, upon the world. 
What should we think now of the amazing 
feat of Prowresius, a famous sophist who 
was called upon by way of trial, suddenly, 
to give an extempore discourse on a 
difficult subject, deliberately selected by 
his opponents? He called two shorthand 
writers up to him and began rolling out his 
discourse at a great pace, but after a long 
time halted, and challenged the short- 
hand writers to follow him while he 
delivered the oration from the beginning 
over again word for word, as he had 
already spoken it. Upon this the whole 
audience, Roman governor and all, went 
mad with excitement, prostrated them- 
selves before him as a god, and the rivals 
were struck as by a bolt from Heaven ! 
Was there ever a more lamentable display 
of decadence ? What did this wonderful 
personage, who led the education at 
Athens till he was 92, leave for posterity ? 
And so we may say of the rest of them, 
whom Dr. Walden, with the enthusiasm 
of a specialist, holds up to our admiration 
—Eunopius, Libanius, Synesius, ef hoc 





genus omne, what have they left to the | 


modern world? What did Greek lite- 
rature accomplish under Trajan, Hadrian, 
and the earlier Antonines, when the 
Greek world was at peace and flourishing ? 
There is, of course, the incomparable 
Plutarch, who came before the full bloom 
of sophistry, though not untinged by it ; 

there is the picture of rural simplicity | 
and virtue in Dion Chrysostom’s seventh 
oration, which should be familiar to every 


Hellenist ; and there is the anonymous 
‘Daphnis and Chloe,’ a chef-d’xuvre in 
its way. 


But to discuss Greek decadence is 
perhaps to go outside our duty—that of 
estimating Dr. Walden’s work. We can 
speak of it veryhighly. We think that in 
defending his use of the word “ univer- 
sity,’ as applied to the education of Athens 
and Antioch, he would have made his case 
stronger if he had compared these schools 
not with modern, but with medieval 
universities. For there, too, we find the 
master, the spoken word, the “ nations,” 
which were very like those which he 
describes. Probably in the present day 
the university in the old world most 
like that of Athens is the Mosque El- 
Azhar at Cairo. But to develope this 
parallel would require too long an argu- 
ment. We wish that in speaking of the 
florid style of Greek oratory he had called 
it by the usual term Asianic, not Asiatic, 
as the latter suggests wrong associations 
of ideas ; but these are only trifles. His 
lectures may be recommended as the fullest 
and best account of the history of educa- 
tion in Graeco-Roman times which we 
know in English. 

Turning now to the two studies 
on Roman history, we find a curious 
general likeness between them and the 
book just noticed. The most solid profit 
the modern reader can draw from them 
is the study of the causes which produced, 
or which exhibited, the decadence of the 








old classical world. The cases of Greece 
and Rome were very different; the 
apparent likenesses but small. Yet in 
both there is the great unmistakable fact 
—decadence from within, followed by 
external shocks which the stagnant or 
effete society could not resist. In the case 
of Greece it was the intellectual primacy 
of the world which the sophists laboured 
to maintain. It was like a beautiful 
woman, whose charms have once domin- 
ated the world, striving to stave off the 
trespass of old age by paint and powder, 
by splendid silks and brocades that pro- 
fess to maintain the glory and the freshness 
of a vanished youth. But the art of the 
tirewoman, however deft and carefully 
acquired, has never yet succeeded in 
making age equal to youth. So the 


| famous universities of Athens and Antioch 


were only able to adorn a feeble and worn- 
out civilization—a gilded halo hovering 
round decay. 

Mr. Abbott treats not of Greece, but 
of Rome—not of the aristocracy, social or 
intellectual, but of the common people, 
yet at the bottom of it all we come 
upon the same lamentable phenomenon— 
decadence! Why did a great society, 
controlled by enlightened rulers, full of 
wealth and public spirit, full of large gifts 


| from the rich to the poor—why did all this 


splendid fabric, which under the early 
Antonines had brought the ancient world 
to an almost ideal pitch of happiness and 
comfort, collapse, not from the force of 
| external violence, but from slow internal 
decay? One of the main causes—nay, 
perhaps the main cause, according to 
Mr. Abbott’s showing—was “ paternalism 
in government.” He tells us correctly 
that the first downward step was the 
granting of land to poor citizens, not 
to make them sturdy settlers on the 
frontiers, helpful in defending the State, 
but because they were poor, and because 
if so endowed they would have political 
power. This power their leaders, who 
were at first great aristocrats, hoped to use 
against their own class, just as the early 
Greek tyrants had done. The next point 
was to provide this land, not from new 
conquests, but by claiming that the great 
ranches of the rich were not fee-simple 
estates, but tenantries from the State, 
which could resume them. This was 
technically true, but practically a revolu- 
tion in the tenure of the land. Then came 
the time when the mob of Rome, who 
could not get, or would not take, land, 
were to be fed by the State, “and if 
people could look to the Government 
for the necessities of life, why might they 
not hope to have it supply their lesser 
needs ?’”’ Presents of oil and clothing, 
of games and theatrical amusements and 
baths, followed. 


** As the Government and wealthy citizens 
assumed a larger measure of responsibility 
for the welfare of the citizens, the people 
became more and more dependent on them, 
and less capable of managing their own 
affairs. An indication of it we see in the 
decline of local self-government, and the 
assumption by the central administration of 
responsibility for the conduct of public 
affairs in the towns of Italy.” 
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This the author calls the growth of 
paternalism in Rome, and gives us very 
pregnant suggestions on the writing of 
its history and development. We trust 
he will find time to do it himself. A further 
step in this lamentable history was the 
despotic acts of Diocletian, who not only 
laid down that people must not believe 
what he thought bad for them (i.e., Chris- 
tianity), but also that they must not pay 
more than the price fixed by the State for 
all the articles of common life. This 
Mr. Abbott has expounded in a most 
interesting essay on Diocletian’s edict, 
and the extant lists of prices laid down 
by him. But, though death was the 
penalty appointed for violations of the 
law, and much blood (according to Lac- 
tantius) was shed in enforcing it, it 
came to naught. The cost of living 
cannot be controlled in this way by any 
paternal despots. The whole process, 
if we go deeper into it, consists in en- 
deavouring to violate a great natural law. 
If the poor, whether deserving or not, 
if the idle, if the incompetent, are all to be 
made comfortable, it can only be at the 
cost of the labour of the better citizen, and, 
when this labour is so misemployed, it soon 
begins to diminish, and national poverty 
necessarily supervenes. This was the great 
financial crisis from which the Roman 
Empire could not recover. 


This is only one of the many topics 
which Mr. Abbott has handled with insight 
and care, making the life of the Roman 
people, especially the common people, 
live for us with great freshness. We 
seldom find anything in his clear and 
lively exposition to criticize. But we 
will remind him that it is a mistranslation 
of Quintilian to make him say that 
satire was the only purely Roman form 
of literature. Quintilian knew as well as 
Horace that the Greeks had written satire 
from Archilochus down. What Quin- 
tilian did say was that the medley of prose 
and verse which the Romans called 
(lanx) satura was a purely Roman form, 
and that is true. In thinking the real- 
istic novel Roman, surely Mr. Abbott has 
not taken proper account of Lucius of 
Patre, who wrote the original form of ‘ The 
Golden Ass’ (of Lucian and Apuleius), 
probably in Nero’s days, and probably 
also in Greek. Nor does he know that 
we now have evidence of Greek prose 
novels of adventure besides the ‘ Romance 
of Ninus.’ A papyrus brought from the 
Fayyum some years ago, and printed first 
by the Academy of the Lincei, Rome, then 
in a more accurate form by Prof. Smyly 
(Hermathena No. xxvii., 1901), is of about 
the same time, and shows the genre fully de- 
veloped. In agg | the history of the 
Roman alphabet Mr. Abbott should have 
considered that such a letter as Q, coming 
from the koph in the old Greek alphabet, 
was also being used in current Greek 
accounts as the symbol for 90, and in a form 
closely resembling our qg. Indeed, the Greek 
signs for numbers would have given him 
lighton many points. Itis worth while to 
make suggestions to so able and learned 
a writer, and one who has mastered his 
authorities so well. 





EDUCATION AS PHILOSOPHY. 


To include a book upon the theory of 
education in a serial history of philosophy 
is no doubt defensible, though no defence 
is offered. Certainly the possibility of 
education implies a metaphysic, and our 
view of a particular system cannot be 
independent of our notions of world- 
structure in general. But that does not 
justify a bare assumption of the right to 
existence. After reading Prof. Adams we 
are reconciled, though we cannot forget, 
to take a single example, that educational 
is far below political philosophy in order 
and articulate development. A little rele- 
vant psychology and some more or less 
relevant theorizing come from school- 
masters and others, but there are no 
Bastilles in the history of education. A 
ruler’s deposition was once coloured by 
the plea that *‘ he hath broken the social 
compact,” but “ educands ” seldom rise 
up against the tyranny of their elders, 
crying, ‘‘ Pedagogues to the lantern!” 
Having struck our blow against the in- 
truder in the domain of philosophy, we 
admit that Prof. Adams does not fail to 
show in concrete cases the intimate relation 
of educational theory to other kinds of 
speculation. Not forgetting the error 
which Kant committed, after himself 
warning others against it, we do not 
expect an actual scheme of values to be 
deduced from the xowwai dpxai of thought. 
But it is interesting to see how free- 
dom of the will is usually implied ; 
how original sin appears in the notion 
that it is easy to educate for evil, as though 
any one could be made a villain, and a 
weakling could rise to high altitudes 
of misbehaviour. Environment and con- 
sciousness concern education, as well as 
being the battle-fields of philosophy, and 
we postulate progress, saying perhaps 


with Kant that we should educate to a 


standard a little in advance of actual 
needs, so that the “‘ educand ” shall not be 
left behind. Or the notion of heredity 
steps in, and we invest with an eye to 
compound interest, until the transmission 
of acquired characteristics is questioned ; 
then we become only life-tenants of this 
world on a lease which has no clause 
giving compensation for unexhausted im- 
provements. 

There can hardly be a limit to the 
analogies and comparisons and _ con- 
nexions which diligence could trace. Prof. 
Adams finds even “ categories”’ of edu- 
cation—polarity (which covers subject 
and object), the organon (which covers 
matter and form), others concerned with 
specific as against general education, 
artificial as against natural, and many 
more. But we think that the book is 
most valuable in its historical chapters. 
The author’s narrative is clear and pene- 
trating; behind the exposition a pleasant 
humour is only half concealed, and a 
power of crisp phrasing gives the necessary 


relief. We learn that Humanism natur- . 


ally used childhood as a time for learning 





The Evolution of Educational Theory. By 
John Adams. (Macmillan & Co.) 





the technique of the classics, for it looked 
on childhood as a necessary, but regrettable 
waste of time. Or on another theory, 
the classical ages were the youth of the 
world ; like goes to like, therefore little 
boys should learn mensa and profit by 
those pure lyrics in praise of 
fons and mons, 
Chalybs, hydrops, gryps, and pons, 

et hoc genus omne. 

But “our understandings are not all 
to be built by the square of Greece and 
Rome,” so Naturalism with its noble 
savage, the Idealism of Froebel and 
Pestalozzi with its plant, and all the 
other systems follow one another, showing 
at least that the history of educational 
theory is the history of metaphor. Dr. 
Montessori’s original system we notice in 
the next article. 

But there is no need to analyze more 
fully what can be read with pleasure by 
any one who takes a little trouble. We 
may mention an interesting discussion of 
specific education, as in our English 
public schools, where the aim is definitely 
to produce a Christian gentleman, and 
its relation to specialization, though 
between specific education and “ special- 
ization at long range” the distinction 
seems to wear a little thin. These philo- 
sophic refinements do, in fact, become 
depressing, and we weary of a world where 
only the rules of the game restrain us 
from knocking down the house of cards in 
disgust. Even the distinction between 
education and life is in one aspect merely 
a concession to utility. We feel that 
while we are capable of learning, educa- 
tion is going on, and the educator and 
educand may be one. This is the nega- 
tion of the pedagogic spirit. Goethe, as 
Prof. Adams says, had “ as little of that 
spirit as falls to the lot of man,” though 
“he used many of the ordinary relation- 
ships of life with a deliberate educa- 
tional bias.” Here, at any rate, the 
criticism of categories seems to fail us. 
Education for once is only an ardent and 
penetrating desire to be in the fullest 
relation to experience. Anything short 
of this seems almost inevitably tainted 
with the notion quoted by Prof. Adams 
from a Bishop of London, who said that, 
whatever else it might mean, education 
always implied in the last resort inter- 
communication between an inferior and 
a superior mind. We must always be 
judging and valuing, but the distinction 
of benefactor and beneficiary is not so 
precise as that. We should, indeed, be 
out of patience with the whole business, 
if there were not a potent reason for 
keeping it within the bounds of human 
activity. Arguments from instinct may 
be only the old faculty psychology in a new 
dress; nevertheless, we can quiet our 
consciences a little by the reflection that 
the desire to educate must be in some 
way connected with parenthood. There 
is the spur of an innate desire; so we take 
the defenceless young, and work out our 
energy on that material. Even then we 
must remember that the child may be 
unable to escape, but it can pray with 
some effect to be delivered from its friends. 
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The Montessori Method: Scientifie Peda- 
gogy as applied to Child Education in 
“The Children’s Houses.”” By Maria 
Montessori. With Additions and Re- 
visions by the Author. Translated by 
Anne E. George, with an Introduction 
by Prof. H. W. Holmes. (Heinemann.) 


THE manner in which this volume is 
translated will, it is to be feared, some- 
what retard that wide dissemination 
which is its due. Not that the version is 
unfaithful ; its defect is that, in holding 
close to the Italian, it has not always got 
so far as to be English. That, for instance, 
which Miss George calls “‘ didactic ma- 
terial’ is known to British teachers as 
“educational apparatus.” ‘* Pedagogic,”’ 
again, is, in these islands, a word which 
has a highly specialized usage; in her 
pages, however, it appears with great 


frequency, and in two cases out of three | 


the correct equivalent would be “‘ educa- 
tional.”’ 

The book itself is of pregnant signific- 
ance. It brings into the most vital of 
human callings a new and a truer vision : 


Dr. Maria Montessori entered upon the | 
education of children with the training, | 


not of a teacher, but of a physician; she 
came to the schoolroom from another 
province, and saw it as a traveller sees a 
foreign country. Her first pupils were 
defective children, and instead of making 
an artificial world for them, she tried to 
keep their education as close as possible 
to normal life. For two years she spent 
eleven hours a day with these children, 
and her great instrument in dealing with 
them was the absence of restraint. Under 
her guidance children from idiot asylums 
learnt to 

“read and write so well that I was able to 
present them at -a public school for an 
examination together with normal children. 
And they passed the examination success- 
fully.” 

Onlookers marvelled how they came to do 
so well; Dr. Montessori marvelled how 
the normal children did no better; and 
from that time she began to work out a 
scheme for the reasonable education of 
the ordinary child. 

Her opportunity arrived when an Italian 
society for the better housing of work- 
people asked her to organize the schools 
which they were establishing in their 
buildings for the younger children of 
their tenants. She carried into her task 
that freshly beholding eye which is the 
mark of genius. She perceived that to 
give lessons to children sitting fixed in 
rows at desks—‘ like butterflies mounted 
on pins ’—was not to educate them for 
a world of activities and actualities ; that 
such children were, in fact, prisoned and 
enslaved. In ‘“ The Children’s Houses ” 
there are no desks, no fixed seats, no en- 
forced attitudes. When the little creatures 
come in the morning, they are first 
inspected as to their cleanliness (that they 
must be sent clean is one of the very few 
rules); hands, faces, and teeth that fall 
below the standard must be washed by 
their owners, under friendly guidance if 
required. They themselves “ visit’ the 





ease and precision. 





schoolroom: things out of place are put 
tidy, little brooms sweep, dusters perform 
their duty: the great point is that the 
children act, instead of seeing their 
elders acting on their behalf. There is 
practice in sitting, standing, moving 
about, taking up and setting down objects, 
or passing them to one another. There 
are conversations, the “‘ directress ”’ inquir- 
ing about little failures and successes — 
whether, for example, a child has managed 
to go upstairs without muddying the steps. 
Exercises ‘‘ to develope co-ordinated move- 
ments of the fingers....prepare the chil- 
dren for the exercises of practical life, 
such as dressing and undressing them- 
selves.” The apparatus for this purpose 
consists of ‘‘ wooden frames, each mounted 
with two pieces of cloth, or leather, to be 
fastened or unfastened by means of the 
buttons and buttonholes, , hooks and 
eyes, eyelets and lacings, or automatic 
fasteners.”’ Graduated cubes, cylinders, 
&c., all so arranged that the child tests 
its own achievement, lead the fingers, the 
eye, and the mind to distinguish size and 
weight. The children learn to sort into 
gradations cards wound with coloured 
silk ; and to touch and recognize surfaces 
and shapes. All these processes are in 
the nature of games; the aim of the 
teacher is to interfere as little as possible 
and to speak no unnecessary word. Her 
function is to give pupils the names as they 
need them; but to avoid anything that 
may distract attention or confuse remem- 
brance. Power of discrimination is ac- 
quired very early. 
years are able to put all the tints [sixty- 
four] in gradation.” 

Writing and reading are taught by 
means of letters cut out in wood or card. 
These the child applies to painted letters 
of the same size; he follows their shapes 
with his finger, and later with a little 
stick, acquiring the power, and even the 
habit, of writing before he is aware that 
he can write. When, in a surprisingly 
short time, he begins to set down words 
and sentences, he does so with unusual 
Reading advances at 
the same time and by the same methods, 
the exercises being undertaken as the 
pupils grow ready for them. There is 
no debarring of children from the great 
educational tool of reading. The pupils read 
quickly and easily at an early age; most 
other children, not allowed to learn then, 
do so at a later age slowly and painfully. 
Thus it is not surprising that pupils who 
pass, at five years old, from “* The Chil- 
dren’s House ’”’ to the elementary school 
are found ready to enter, not the first, but 
the third, division. In school studies they 
are ahead, and have, in addition, learnt 
to speak properly, to be clean, orderly, 
and gentle, to know the names of shapes, 
colours, and qualities, to observe, to draw, 
to mould in clay, and, above all, to be 
independent agents—more, to be civilized 
citizens. For, in its essence, what Dr. 
Montessori teaches is civilization. Two 
generations of such training might create 
a new society formed of persons who had 
developed their capacities of body and 
of mind easily and happily. 





The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, 
D.D. Edited by F. Elrington Ball. 
With an Introduction by the Right 
Rev. J. H. Bernard. Vol. III. (Bell 
& Sons). 


Dr. Etrineton Batt must be wearied of 
the monotonous chorus of eulogy which 
greets each successive instalment of his 
monumental edition of Swift’s Corre- 
spondence, and to please him we would 
willingly sing out of tune, if only he would 
oblige us with a reasonable pretext. But 
a careful examination of his third volume 
compels us to echo the note we have 
twice sounded before. His editing, mas- 
terly from the first, only gains in its sure 
and easy command of the immense store 
of biographical and historical materials 
which he has collected from all available 


| sources, and his notes form an encyclo- 
| pedia of accurate information on all 


persons and subjects connected with the 
letters. It would need a microscopic eye 
to detect even trivial slips. 

The present volume includes, from a 
literary point of view, the most brilliant 
period of Swift’s correspondence. The 
letters range from the beginning of 1718 
to the end of 1727, and during these ten 
years Swift was writing the ‘ Drapier’s 
Letters’ and ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ and 
had not yet given up visiting his friends 
in London. His chief correspondents 


| were still Bolingbroke, Oxford and his son, 
| Prior, and Arbuthnot; and he had begun 
| that delightful intercourse with Pope and 


** Children of three | 





Gay which forms one of the happiest 
memories of a life not yet quite soured. 
He had begun, too, the interchange of 
letters with a new friend, Dr. Sheridan, 
in which irresponsible levity contrasted 
oddly with the sombre tone of his con- 
temporary publications. Stella was still 
alive, near and dear, and the volume 
includes the only letter from the Dean to 
“Miss Hester Johnson” that has been 
preserved, after the unapproachable 
‘Journal to Stella.’ Vanessa also was 
near, too near, till her death in 1723, 
and the twenty-one letters between her 
and ‘‘ Cadenus”’ printed in this volume 
reveal a relation which is pathetically 
human. 

These letters to and from Vanessa were 
all printed by Sir Walter Scott; and, 
though Dr. Ball has not been able to add 
anything of great importance towards the 
solution of the problem which has baffled 
so many students of Swift’s character, 
his admirably judicial examination of the 
whole question in Appendix III. will be 
scanned with absorbing interest. It pre- 
sents a full account of the Vanhomrigh 
family, and many details about that 
worthy alderman to whom, as Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, the civic authority owes 
its famous SS gold chain and medal 
adorned by Roettier with the bust of 
William III., still, we believe, worn by 
the holder of the office without detriment 
to his political views. Alderman Van- 
homrigh was a friend of Schomberg, and 
as Commissary-General of Ireland at- 
tended his camp at Lisburn. He did his 
work so well that he was specially com- 
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mended by Government, and became not 
only M.P. for Londonderry, but also one 
of the chief commissioners of Irish revenue. 
He was a member of the Dublin Philo- 
sophical Society and a friend of Arch- 
bishop King, and Vanessa’s intellectual 
abilities were clearly inherited. That 
brilliant young lady was born at the close 
of 1687 or the beginning of 1688, as Dr. 
Ball proves, though Swift was given to 
understand that she was two years 
younger; and she was enrolled a free- 
woman of the City of Dublin in April, 
1688, whilst still in long-clothes. The 
course of her relations with Swift is 
minutely chronicled and discussed in this 
valuable Appendix. About their corre- 
spondence, which began in May, 1709, 
Dr. Ball makes this shrewd comment :— 


“* With the close of the year 1711 a further 
development in the friendship between Swift 
and Vanessa is observable in a resolution on 
her part to preserve his letters. The ordinary 
motive may have been the primary reason, 
but inasmuch as she appears soon to have 
begun to keep copies of her own letters to 
him, an idea that this correspondence might 
be useful if Swift proved recalcitrant was 
probably latent. Swift intended possibly 
the letter covering the one to Miss Long as 
a joke, but it is not a matter for wonder that 
Vanessa regarded it seriously, since Swift 
took the trouble to send with it a ‘ starched 
letter ’ for the eyes of others. As Swift was 
pee J lodging in London near the Van- 

omrighs there was little opportunity [neces- 
sity ?] for written communications, and the 
next letters of a compromising character 
which Vanessa received from Swift were 
doubtless those written from Windsor in the 
following summer. With these have been 
preserved two letters from her, but two 
others which preceded them and failed to 
draw from Swift a reply no longer exist. 
This fact tends to confirm the opinion 
expressed by me....that Vanessa’s letters 
are printed from copies kept by her, and 
not from the originals. In almost every 
case such letters of hers as are forthcoming 
were sent at times when there was tension 
between her and Swift, while letters written 
to him when the prospect seemed to her 
brighter are lost.” 


Dr. Ball preserves an ominous silence 
on the visit to Windsor, and Swift’s 
taking Vanessa to Oxford and lying to 
Lady Orkney to cover his absence; but 
we presume, from the remark that ‘‘ Va- 
nessa had paid Swift visits... .at Chelsea 
....and at Kensington,”’ that the editor 
accepts the fact that she was often with 
him in his lodgings, and therefore might 
equally well have stayed with him at an 
inn. Though he nowhere pronounces a 
distinct opinion on their precise relations, 
because the evidence does not in his view 
justify such precision, Dr. Ball makes no 
attempt to minimize the damaging im- 
pression produced by Swift’s letters to 
Vanessa, or the frequency of their meet- 
ings both in Dublin and at the neigh- 
bouring Celbridge, which could hardly 
have been kept secret. Stella must have 
known of them, for 


“ the two ladies were residing within a very 
short distance of each other, Swift’s — 
was conspicuous, and the place in which 


they were was acco to him one ‘ where 
ev is known in a week and magnified 
ah degrees.’ The jealousy that such 








a discovery could not fail to arouse in Stella 
is a strong argument for the theory of the 
marri ceremony with her, but the tone 
of Swift’s later letters to Vanessa is an 
equally strong one against it.” 

To the mind of the present reviewer it 
is a conclusive argument against it. It 
is unnecessary to say that Dr. Ball, who, 
as a rule, sternly eschews guesswork, 
lends no countenance to the legend of 
Vanessa’s letter to Stella, Swift’s ride to 
Celbridge, the “awful look,” &c. But 
he seems to us to attach too much import- 
ance to a statement of Delany’s, which 
previous writers have in our opinion 
rightly slurred over, that Vanessa “ cer- 
tainly gave herself up, as Ariadne did, to 
Bacchus from the day that she was 
deserted.”’ It may have been true, but 
one can scarcely argue from the conduct 
of a desperate woman in the last few 
months of her life that she “‘ would not 
have done so ”’ if she “ had not previously 
displayed some tendency towards habits 


of intemperance”; and when Dr. Ball | 


asks, ‘‘ May not Swift’s conduct, at least 
in some degree, have been due to an effort 
to save her from them ?” one can only 
reply that the whole tenor of Vanessa's 
earlier life and the whole tone of their 
letters are against any such hypothesis. 

In another Appendix the editor dis- 
cusses the important question how far 
we possess the bulk of Swift’s letters. 
It is clear that those elect people to whom 
he chiefly wrote (the letters to the Earls 
of Oxford, father and son, Bolingbroke, 
Prior, Pope, Arbuthnot, Sheridan, Chet- 
wode, Tickell, Lord Carteret, Mrs. Howard, 
Stopford, with Vanessa’s, form two-thirds 
of the whole correspondence in this 
volume) preserved his letters carefully, 
and Swift himself was not less tenacious 
of theirs; though Pope, for reasons of 
his own, destroyed some letters, and 
Arbuthnot and Bolingbroke evidently 
lost others. There were also a considerable 
number of political letters from and to 
Erasmus Lewis and Charles Ford which 
prudence, perhaps exaggerated, condemned 
to the fire. But, on the whole, Dr. Ball 
believes that we do possess the bulk of 
Swift’s correspondence, and this being so, 
it is remarkable how few letters he wrote. 
It is true that his friends were constantly 
reproaching him for long silences, and he 
is often found excusing himself ; but it is 
astonishing that the total number of 
letters written and received during the 
ten years covered by this volume only 
amounts to 280, or little more than one a 
fortnight. Frequent illness, and impa- 
tience of corresponding with dull people, 
will account for much; but the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that Swift did not 
love letter-writing—possibly because he 
held so high a standard of what a letter 
should be. 

The illustrations to this volume include 


excellent photographs of Vanessa’s house 
at Celbridge by Miss Irene Falkiner, and 


of its grounds and “‘ Vanessa’s Bridge ”’. 


by Mr. T. J. Westropp; and others, no 
less admirable, of Gaulstown House and 
Loughgall Manor by Messrs. Shaw and 
Allison. 





THE ROADS OF IRELAND. 


In ‘ My Irish Year’ Mr. Padraic Colum 
has produced a book full of interest and 
charm. Written with the sympathy and 
insight born of long familiarity with the 
phases of peasant life the story is 
told with a swing and a fluency which 
seem to suggest that the author found a 
pleasure in the telling of it. From the 
first chapter to the last he is “ going the 
roads,” and as he goes he talks, using 
the “ Kiltartan” idiom, which Lady 
Gregory was the first to make known 
to the reader of books. The story is that 
of rural Ireland: Mr. Colum’s wanderings 
never lead him to any of the larger 
towns. 


The ‘“strong’’ farmer, his smaller 
rival, the day labourer, the “ shuler,”’ 
the balladmonger, the parish priest, the 
country shopkeeper, the schoolmaster, 
the constabulary man—all these well- 
known figures of the Irish country-side 
of to-day are brought vividly before us. 
Mr. Colum does not do all the talking him- 
self: he has the instinct of the dramatist, 
and he lets his characters explain them- 
selves. Itis this, no less than his profound 
sympathy with the life of the people, that 
gives vitality and verisimilitude to his 
pictures. 

Many recent writers on Ireland have 
unfolded theories more or less convincing, 
and imagined Utopias more or less 
attractive; but none of these, with the 
exception of J. M. Synge, has succeeded 
in bringing before his readers so vivid an 
impression of the human element that lies 
behind all theories and Utopias. 


The Irish peasant farmer, as we see 
him in Mr. Colum’s pages, is a man emerg- 
ing from an old order of things, and not 
yet at home in the new. The long and 
exhausting land war is at an end: he 
has got what he hungered and fought for 
—the land ; but he still has almost every- 
thing to learn about the value of his 
possession and the possibilities latent 
in it. Mr. Colum has much to say 
about the evils of emigration, the lack of 
initiative, the absurd social prejudice 
which prevents the son of a small farmer 
from learning his business practically 
as a labourer. The student of Irish 
social conditions is familiar with these 
difficulties, which stand in the way of any 
real and permanent improvement in 
Irish rural life. They are not to be 
removed by any outside organization, 
however powerful. Even the co-operative 
movement, which has done excellent 
work, has only touched the fringe of the 
problem. What is really needed in Ire- 
land, if the best is to be got out of the 
farmer and the land, is a radical reform 
in the system of primary education. 
There is no nature study in Irish national 
schools. The adventure and charm of 
nature lore are a sealed book to the Irish 
national-school teacher. As Mr. Colum 
points out, the “ agriculture” taught in 





My Irish Year. By Padraic Colum. (Mille 
|  & Boon.) 
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Trish schools from a textbook is as remote 
from real life as political economy or 
higher mathematics. What wonder, then, 
that the children grow up with their faces 
turned not towards the land, but away 
from it; and that when they are old 
enough they seek a way of escape ? 


But it is not alone on these gloomy 
pictures that the author dwells. As he 
journeys up and down the roads he sees 
much to rejoice over: well-built houses 
instead of the mud cabins of former days, 
flowers in the gardens, a higher standard 
of comfort. Above all, he is keenly 
alive to the highly developed social sense 
of the Irish people, that most priceless of 
their possessions, of which no poverty, 
no oppression, and no disaster seem 
able to deprive them. The abundant 
and vivid speech of Synge’s peasants, 
with its picturesque extravagance, its 
passionate invective, its scathing irony, 
is only a reproduction of what may be 
heard in almost any Irish village on a 
fair day. Satire, humorous or pungent, 
is part of the ordinary stock-in-trade of 
Irish conversation. It is perhaps this 
which has given rise to the saying quoted 
by Mr. Colum “as loveless as an Irish- 
man”; but we cannot agree with him 
in thinking that “love, as the English 
and Continental writers think of it, has 
little place in Irish life.” Under the 
mocking speech there is often a reserve 
of passion ; and surely ‘ The Love Songs 
of Connacht,’ some of which Mr. Colum 
quotes, are supreme in their poignant 
simplicity. 








The Great State: Essays in Construction. 
By H. G. Wells, the Countess of War- 
wick, and others. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Even the best of these essays cannot be | 


counted more than rough sketches of a | the Great State,” 


presentment only adumbrated here. Mr. 
Wells’s colleagues have apparently been 
allowed a sight of his Introduction, but for 
what purpose it is difficult to surmise, as 
there is no attempt at co-ordination. In 
the few instances of cross-reference there 
is more contradiction than agreement ; but 
we state the fact in no depreciatory spirit. 
What cause we have of complaint lies 
elsewhere: some of the authors have 

mM so anxious to seize an opportunity 
for their own animadversions on the 
existing order, that many of the essays 
are iconoclastic rather than constructive. 
If our notice partakes too much of the 
same character, we can but plead the 
force of example. 


Mr. Wells seeks, in the interests of 
greater clearness, to coin fresh designa- 
tions, such as “conservators” for men 
like Messrs. Chesterton and Belloc, who, 
according to him, represent a concep- 
tion of *‘ vinous, loudly singing, earthy, 
toiling, custom-ruled, wholesome, and 
insanitary men.’ He does not, in 
our opinion, attain his end, though 
his attempt to pigeon-hole others does 
not lead to quite such outrageous 
classification. With the broadened out- 





look entailed by the spread of ideas among 
those who think at all, classification will, 
we believe, become more and more 
difficult—and useless. The most that 
it may be possible to say in the future will 
be that a certain person has a tendency 
to over-emphasize a certain aspect. For 
instance, Mr. Wells over-emphasizes what 
he calls the failure of Fabianism. His 
attack on the Fabians should be recalled 
when later one reads Mr. Stirling Taylor’s | 
words on the subject of “‘ non-arrival ” :— 





“Phe serious social reformer is wise 
enough to hope that he will never arrive ; 
he is optimistic enough to believe that there 
will always be something better beyond. 
He does not visualise himself as one of a 

of excursionists who will be dis- 
embarked at the Millennium, as it might be 


The conception of continual travelling is 
innate in the ideal.” 


So increasingly prevalent is the latter idea 
that we believe that many people, when 
they pray for immortality, do not so much 
desire a resurrection of the body as 
the power of continuing their working 
identity. 

We owe it to Mr. Wells to quote his 
definition of ‘The Great State,” the 
term he uses to express an ideal 


“of a social system no longer localised, no 
longer immediately tied to and conditioned 
by the cultivation of the land, world-wide 
in its interests and outlook and catholic in 
its tolerance and sympathy, a system of 
great individual freedom with a universal 
understanding among its citizens of a col- 
lective thought and purpose.” 


It is his optimistic belief that, 


*‘ just as nearly every man at work upon 
Voltaic electricity in 1850 knew that he was 
preparing for electric traction, so do we 
know that we are, with a whole row of un- 





solved problems before us, working towards 


when an agricultural population would | 


| be able to 





the spring approached, and return for spend- 


** move out of town into an open-air life as 


ing, pleasure, and education :as the days 
shortened.” 


In addition, 


““@ fully developed civilisation employing 
machines in the hands of highly skilled men 
will minimise toil to the very utmost; no 
man will shove where a machine can shove, 
or carry where a machine can carry; but 
there will remain, more particularly in the | 
summer, a vast amount of hand operations, 
invigorating and even attractive to the | 
urban population.” 


Much else does Mr. Wells prognosticate | 
for such a State. The majority of the | 
ideas set out can be found in his own 
writings and those of Prof. William James, 
whom he names, Edward Bellamy, and | 
other idealists. 


The most noticeable difference between | 
Mr. Wells and the other writers is to 
be found in his rejection of the idea 
of State Socialism, and their prac- | 
tical adhesion to it, if only as a 
transitional episode. The Countess of 


| divorcing knowledge from life. 


Warwick, who writes on ‘ The Country- 
side,’ advocates State farms, and in her 
denunciation of individual allotments 
overlooks their utility, if used for intensive 
cultivation. 

Mr. Chiozza Money on ‘ Work in the 
Great State’ writes the most helpful 
article, at any rate, viewed from the 
standpoint of democracy — a_ larger 
public than, we fear, this book will reach. 
His article should have terrible poignancy 
for the private employer. Until that 
individual’s conscience makes it profit- 
less for him to gain even a modicum 
of luxury at the expense of the workers’ 
souls, we fear there will be little curtail- 
ment of the waste of energy, some 
forms of which Mr. Money so cogently 


‘ ; : © | indi g. 
at the end of his favourite sea-side pier. | indicates 


Mr. Money’s statistics concerning the 
number of non- producers — there is 
one retailer to every six families, and 
the cost of distribution exceeds that 
of supply, a fact on which we ourselves 
commented in reviewing Mr. Brougham 
Villiers’s recent book —are but too cred- 
ible. Only on one point do we think 
Mr. Money can be proved wrong—his 
assertion that “it is safe to say that 
no poor man ever wears a garment 
wholly made of honest woollen material.” 
On that point we surmise that Mr. Stephen 
Reynolds’s first-hand knowledge of fisher- 
men’s dress will prove more trustworthy. 
With Mr. Money’s brief constructive policy 
for work in the coming State we find our- 
selves generally in agreement, notably 
where he is at issue with Mr. Wells in 
seeing the necessity for enforcing some 
modicum of honourable work on every 
person. We purposely use the word 
“work,” rather than his word “toil,” for 
although he speaks of coal-mines, we 
believe that modern invention, either 
along the lines prognosticated reso | 
by Sir William Ramsay or some other, will 


‘render the toilsome processes of such 


occupations obsolete. 

Sir Ray Lankester in ‘ The Making of New 
Knowledge’ airs two special grievances. 
One is the lack of adequate provision for 


‘creating new knowledge, knowledge pure 


| and simple, not as the so-called ‘ handmaid ’ 


of commerce, industry, and the arts of war, 
but knowledge as the greatest and best thing 
that man can create—knowledge as the 
Master who must be obeyed.” 


a sentence which might be interpreted as 
We think 
that side by side with the mention of the 
German Emperor’s gift to learning the 
recent English donations might have been 
mentioned. Sir Ray Lankester’s other 
grievance concerns the uses to which our 
Universities are put. His carping reference 
to the Oxford working-class movement 


|is softened by the knowledge that he 


has done as much as any man to popu- 
larize the branch of knowledge which he 
has made his own. 

Dr. Bond’s essay on ‘ Health and Healing 
in the Great State’ is worth its place 
in the book, if only as setting clearly 
before the reader the danger to health 
of the monotony of our present specialized 
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factory system. Truly we might as 
well hope for the smooth running of 
machinery into which grit was intro- 
duced instead of oil as expect content- 
ment from toilers whom we insist on 
educating before we relegate them to 
tasks for which intelligence is almost 
a disqualification. 


In ‘ Democracy and the Great State,’ 
by Mr. Cecil Chesterton, the tendency of 
an undemocratic collectivism to end in 
the servile state was well worth insisting 
upon, as was also the need for recalling 
to our politicians Moltke’s notable saying 
that the greater a man is the less he needs. 
Mr. Chesterton’s advocacy of the Refer- 
endum brings to mind a plausible method 
we have heard advocated, viz., that in a 
democratic state with our tax papers we 
might receive a ballot paper for recording 
our votes for or against Bills on which 
politicians had been debating during the 
past six months. 


Miss Cicely Hamilton demands indi- 
viduality for women as well as men, but 
allows her sense of justice to outstrip 
her sense of the logical. In the following 
quotation an opponent might falsely 
claim that she advocated a transference of 
domination to the other sex, for that 
would, in fact, represent the reverse of the 
present position :— 


** Marriage, as it affects one party to the 
contract — man — has existed for a con- 
siderable period of time as a purely volun- 
tary institution, and....it does not appear 
to be any less popular with him on that 
account. I fail to see, therefore, why the 
modification of the compulsory character of 
the institution, as it affects the other party 
to the contract—woman—should make it 
any less popular with her.” 


Mr. Roger Fry’s essay, coming from 
one who declares himself no Socialist, 
pleasingly emphasizes our contention of 
the waning utility of classification. He 
follows Mr. Money in plunging for non- 
professionalism in art, and besides other 
good things gives us a capital dissection 
of the contents of an average refresh- 
ment-room as viewed by an artist. 


The interest of the subject rather than 
the intrinsic merits of the book has 
already led us to take up more space than 
we intended, and an adamantine editor 
will only permit us to name interesting 
articles by Mr. E. 8. P. Haynes on 
‘Law and the Great State,’ the Rev. 
Conrad Noel on ‘ A Picture of the Church 
in the Great State,’ Mr. Herbert Trench on 
‘ The Growth of the Great State,’ and Mr. 
Hugh P. Vowles on ‘ The Tradition of the 
Great State.’ 








Amor Vincit : a Romance of the Stafford- 
shire Moorlands. By Mrs. R.S. Garnett. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


Most readers of novels must have a 
lively recollection of Mrs. Garnett’s ‘ The 
Infamous John Friend.’ Her new book 
will not a them. It is refreshing, 
not merely by reason of its excellences, 


which are many, but by reason also of 





the fact that its strong and weak points 
are more or less the opposite of the strong 
and weak points of the ordinary good 
novel. In the first place, though it is 
hardly necessary for the unravelling of 
the story to read every line of it, we found 
ourselves compelled to do so by the force 
and colour and cunning of the writing. 
This is choice, but not too choice, in 
the use of words, and unusually simple in 
the structure of sentences, whereby the 
whole work is made to the ear, indeed, 
rather monotonous—with a rugged, not a 
smooth monotony—but to the eye rich 
and lively. If North Staffordshire, in 
Mrs. Garnett’s pages, is ““ desolate rather 
than beautiful,” it is not ‘‘ wild, without 
grandeur,” and certainly not “hilly, 
without charm.” The character of the 
landscape, in all seasons and under all 
sorts of skies, and the spell belonging to 
it are admirably rendered. 


To match this setting the human figures 
must needs be austere, even grim, their 
gaiety fitful and stormy, their loves and 
hates imbued with a certain savagery. 
The love which conquers is that of 
Ellen Brindley. It is first, and at its 
centre, love for Richard Hollinsclough, 
but it has about it a vast circumference 
of “divine charity *’ which embraces im- 
partially all the living creatures—human 
or animal, good or bad—within her reach. 
Ellen never blames, still less resents 
wrongs merely done to herself. There 
are numberless works in which a presenti- 
ment of tragedy is infused into the atmo- 
sphere. Before the personage who is to 
precipitate it is brought on the scene, 
or has revealed himself, his influence is 
perceived: there is hatred or folly or 
jealousy about, and ruin is foreknown. 
One of the great charms of this book is 
that the like is here effected in regard to 
loveand wisdom. Ellen is scarcely seen till 
nearly half way through, yet her presence 
is felt, and felt as the permanent unifying 
element, presaging final happiness. To 
the wild scene of the tale she is what 
glimpses of blue sky are through shifting 
black clouds; her triumph may be 
delayed—by the nature of things it is 
inevitable. 

Richard Hollinsclough, the hero, is the 
last of a long-descended family, in this 
generation sufficiently wealthy, but fallen 
in older days from the position of gentry 
to that of yeomanry, and not having in 
this respect retrieved itself. He has been 
harshly reared; and at his side, in the 
woman who is his old nurse and house- 
keeper, he has continually one who is a 
focus of hatred, as Ellen Brindley is the 
focus of love. He marries perversely a 
pretty, fragile girl, knowing that what she 
has of a heart is set on Jack Beresford, 
Ellen’s half-brother. His management of 
her—who, after all, might have been 
managed—is all astray. She falls ill, 
lingers for months in a decline, and dies 
at last overcome by a visit from Beresford, 
whom Richard himself has brought to her 
side. There follows—and it is the main 
thread of the story—a long and bitter 
warfare between these two men. Beres- 
ford, a huge, immensely strong man, 





boastful and em but of a lion-like 


bravery, is Richard’s superior in all obvious 
bodily and mental faculties, and also in 
out-of-the-way endowments—the dowser’s 
gift, and the power to attract and do what 
he chooses with animals. He is captain 
of a copper mine on the Hollinsclough 
land, and in his struggle with Richard has 
the miners at his back. Richard, sensi- 
tive and irritable, nourishing an ever- 
increasing hate — which is besides, for 
reasons of her own, sedulously inflamed by 
old Hannah, his nurse—is more often 
than not in the right, but almost in- 
variably acts amiss and puts himself in 
the wrong. It is well and subtly brought 
out: how his brooding renders him 
incapable of judging what is the right 
moment and of rectifying himself by 
any general, external standard. Again 
and again he belies his real goodness and 
honesty by doings which are base, just 
as, through alternating supineness and 
precipitancy, he commits follies that belie 
his real intelligence. 

The struggle lasts for years, and the 
incidents of it, which nearly all take place 
out of doors, are finely imagined. In 
particular, the necessarily oft-repeated 
anticlimax—the time which follows some 
marked event—is so skilfully treated that 
one gets something of the savour which 
belongs to actual life, the sense of being 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
ith rocks, and stones, and trees. 

Closely and strongly too are imagined 
the relations between the characters, 
which seem all to have, though in a less 
degree than Ellen, some subtle symbolic 
reference to the details of the earth they 
spring from. They are grouped with 
well-contrived balance, and by their 
divers juxtapositions are made to enhance 
one another. This indeed, structurally, 
is the best part of the book. 

Its weaknesses, curiously enough, lie 
in the characterization. There is some- 
thing lacking—some last touch that would 
have brought these figures into full life. 
They would, probably, seem alive in any 
work in which the lines of relation 
between them, also the background, were 
less strong. The actual defect is plainly 
connected with the book being exclu- 
sively addressed to the eye, and so 
monotonous to the ear ; and we can trace 
it in two ways: first, in the dialogue, 
which seems to move by some sort of 
convention, and, as it has few of the 
rhythms, so also has not, for all its clever- 
ness, the true effect of speech; and, 
secondly, in the too great evenness of 
method in narration, which hardly differ- 
entiates between mere connecting pas- 
sages and the account of the most exciting 
events. The subordinate persons in the 
story, the pithy sayings and descrip- 
tions of scenery which have delighted us, 
will be much commented on. It is, how- 
ever, an evidence of the artistic strength 
of the book that, in spite of its wealth of 
detail, it yet interests predominantly as 
@ whole. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. Annesley Case (The), edited by Andrew Lang, | _ Mr. Patterson is not a poet, though long @ 


{Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.) 


Theology. 


Allison (Sir R. A.), A LecrurE on Hymns 
AND THEIR WRITERS, delivered to the 
Holy Trinity Men’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Society on December 12th, 1911, 
6d. net. Carlisle, Thurnam 

The writer of this short lecture says 
truly that hymns have their part in building 
up the spiritual life of the people. In the 
earliest days of the Christian Church hymn- 
singing was a special feature of the services. 

The remarks on hymns and their writers, 

though simple, are thoughtful. 


Herford (R. Travers), PHarisaism, rrs AIM 
AND ITs METHOD, 5/ net. 
Williams & Norgate 
A presentation of the Pharisaic concep- 
tion of religion born of that passion for 
justice—even to traditional outlanders— 
which is characteristic of to-day. The 
author’s sympathetic study, the fruit of 
thirty years of literary exploration, traces 
the development of Pharisaim from its 
source in Ezra to its final literary embodi- 
ment in the Talmud, and explains the theory 
of Torah, and Pharisaism as the system 
intended to put that theory into practice. 
The opposition between the Pharisee and 
Jesus, and between Judaism and the teaching 
of St. Paul, occupies chapters which indicate 
the close bearing of knowledge on the sub- 
ject for those who would rightly under- 
stand the attitude of the New Testament 
to the older religion. As the author’s 
study closes with the downfall of the Jewish 
State, a.p. 170, he makes no mention of the 
line of descent which handed on the Rab- 
binical tradition—an omission which un- 
fortunately tends to strengthen the pre- 
vailing impression that Judaism is an 
arrested development, an echo of a far- 
away epoch, instead of a living factor hold- 
ing up ideals of the knowledge of God. 


Pullan (Rev. Leighton), Tue GospE s, 5/ 
Longmans 
This book is one of the most important 
and one of the best examples of the Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology. All the more 
vital questions, and in particular those which 
have the elosest bearing on the practical 
ministry of the Church, are thoroughly 
treated in the light of recent research. The 
author has been impressed by the superiority, 
so far as recent work is concerned, of Christian 
over non-Christian scholarship, and, again, 
of English—perhaps hitherto somewhat 
underrated—over a good deal of foreign 
work. Especially useful should be the 
second and third chapters, in which he gives 
a sufficient and well-balanced summary of 
the history of criticism affecting the Gospels, 
and discusses the Synoptic Problem. He 
agrees with those scholars who believe that 
the non-Marcan portions of the Third Gospel 
are derived from a source never included 
in Q. The evidence for the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel might, 
we think, have been marshalled more 
effectively, and, though we fully understand 
the difficulty of want of space, we wish the 
question of ‘ historicity ’* had been directly 
dealt with. A theory, however crude and 
ill-found, which can be summed up in so 
simple a proposition as “ Jesus Christ never 
existed,” would seem, from a practical point 
of view, better worth refuting than many 
another, less unreasonable, but requiring 
more elaborate statement. 





5/ net. Hodge 
The Annesley case, which was curious and 
romantic enough to bear revival in the 
Notable English Trials Series, is a striking 
example of how flatly two groups of witnesses, 
sworn to tell the truth, may contradict each 
other. The question was whether James 
Annesley, who had as a boy been fraudulently 
transported by the machinations of Lord 
Altham’s brother, was his lordship’s legiti- 
mate son, and therefore his heir. Some 
twenty-eight years having elapsed since the 
claimant’s birth, many of the people who 
could have proved his parentage were dead, 
including Lady Altham, the midwife said 
to have attended her, and all the alleged 
godparents. The defence set up was that 
there had never been any such birth, and 
that James was really the son of an 
inferior servant in the Altham household. 
To one looking dispassionately, after 180 
years, at the evidence so well marshalled 
and presented by Mr. Lang, the fact of 
Lady Altham’s having been the mother 
of a boy seems established; and, since 
the principal witnesses on the other side 
swore stoutly to the contrary, it appears 
equally clear that some of them—and in 
particular her ladyship’s waiting - woman 
—must have committed perjury. Although 
Mr. Lang declines to give a decisive opinion, 
his summing-up is favourable rather to 
the claimant; and probably the very few 
readers who plough through the whole body 
of evidence will be left with a conviction 
that James Annesley was really the rightful 
heir, and with a good deal of amazement 
that the scion of a family so worthless should 
have developed into so decent a man. 


Poetry. 


Blocksidge (William), A NorrHern TRAIL ; 
and Moreton Mites. Privately printed 
Two volumes by an Australian poet. 
Some of the poems in ‘A Northern Trail * 
have a peculiar dry charm, as, for instance, 
one on the Jewish maidens in Whitechapel, a 
medley of scholarship, fancy, and humour. 
But Mr. Blocksidge’s verse is often so trite 
that even his obscure expression cannot 

conceal his obviousness. As, for example : 

Fortune’s a god; his fatal throne 
No purple else more potent than— 


How oft his ordinant good, unknown, 
Is passed unvalued of a man! 


Higdon (T. C.), THz LABOURER. 
Jarrold & Sons 
Heroic couplets, reminiscent of an eigh- 
teenth-century quietistic model, delineating 
in weak and pedestrian sentiment the 
sorrows of the agricultural labourer. The 
verses are steeped in a gentle sincerity and 
resignation, but have no inspiration. 


Morris (William), THe DrFrENcE oF GUENE- 
VERE, AND OTHER PoeEms, 1/ net. 
Routledge 
‘Jason’ and ‘The Earthly Paradise’ are 
already available in the Muses’ Library, 
and we hope that other of Morris’s works 
will appear in this neat and portable edition, 
as well as ‘The Defence of Guenevere.* 
For Morris’s reputation is deservedly expand- 
ing every year. Besides ‘ The Defence,’ the 
present volume contains a goodly store of 
the earlier short poems, mostly ballads and 
dramatic verse, such as ‘ Rapunzel,’ ‘ Sir 
Peter Harpden’s End,’ ‘ Father John’s War 
Song,’ and the like. We are glad to see the 
exquisite ‘Summer Dawn’ included. Some 
of the selections, however, are less dis- 
criminating, probably owing to copyright. 
There is an Introduction by Mr. John Drink- 
water. 





seeker after poetry, and his nautical verses 
lack the intimate maritime touch that he can 
give to his prose narratives. The longest 
piece in this book is the least undistinguished 
—a story of how certain Greek pirates were 
pursued by revengeful Pluto, to whom they 
had refused to sacrifice. Even this 1s 
bald in places ; but ‘ The Ship’ and ‘ Ocean 
Murmurs * are commonplace jingles through- 
out. The following verse from the former 
is characteristic :— 


I have watched the sun at midnight 
In that far-off northern sea; 
I have seen old Nature’s lyddite 
Burst on our blackened lee, 
When the squalls were round us shrieking, 
"Mid Western Ocean foam, 
And savage seas were seeking 
To claim us for their own. 


The rhyming of “ lyddite ”* with “‘ midnight ” 
might have commended itself to Mrs. 
Browning. 

Poetry and Life Series: ExizasreTH BARRETT 
BROWNING AND HER Poetry, by Kath- 
leen E. Royds; and Scorr anD HIS 
PortTrRy, by A. E. Morgan, 10d. — 


, arrap 

Here is an attempt to interpret the 
poetry of Mrs. Browning in the light of her 
life, convictions, and ideals. It is dangerous 
to apply this principle universally to poetry, 
but it is justified in the present case, where 
temperamental qualities reacted so vividly 
and spontaneously upon poetic realiza- 
tion. The partial truth that literature 
is “life seen through a temperament” 
is wholly and relevantly exact of Mrs. 
Browning. The study of her offers but 
few complexities either for the pe, oy soa 
or the critic, and the combination is here 
effected with fidelity and insight. For 
students of poetry this monograph should 
prove illuminating and suggestive. The 
poetic selections are hardly as felicitous. 

A similar method is pursued with Scott, 
though his poetry, or rather metrical songs 
and stories, reflected but a few strands of 
his personality. They are interwoven with 
and symbolic of Abbotsford rather than 
himself. It must be remembered that 
Scott’s vigorous, dramatic, and agreeable 
facility for versification was set aside for the 
more serious life-task of the novels. Mr. 
Morgan’s study is hampered by such reserva- 
tions, and more isolated treatment would 
have been also more fruitful. But for this, 
however, he is clear-eyed, succinctly and 
trenchantly, and sifts his material. The 
extracts are so numerous that the actual 
criticism, biographical or otherwise, practi- 
cally takes a secondary place as a running 
commentary. 


Walker (Syria), SotrrupE: A ROMANCE OF 
SHERWOOD Forest, a Poem in Four 
Parts. Drane 

This poem follows the same plan of 
arrangement as Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ and 
in spirit is reminiscent of the meditative, 
quietistic temper of the eighteenth-century 
school, which heralded with caution and 
determination the “return to nature.” 

Unfortunately their blemishes are accen- 

tuated in ‘ Solitude’ with a strong infusion 

of sentimentality and falsity of atmosphere. 


Bibliograpby. 


Battersea Public Libraries, Twenty-Firta 
Annuat Report, 1911-12. Wightman 


Catalogue of the Huth Collection of Printed 


Books and Illuminated Manuscripts, 
Second Portion, 5/ 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 


The second portion of the Catalogue of 


' the Huth library of printed books and 
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manuscripts is contained in this volume. 
The sale will occupy the 5th, 6th, 10th, 11th, 
12th, 13th, and 14th of June. It includes 
many rare and fascinating books. 


Wigan Public Libraries, Quarterly Record, 
JANUARY TO MARCH. Wigan, Wall 


Pbilosopby. 


Leadbeater (C. W.), A TexTsook or THEO- 
soPHY, 1/6 net. 
Adyar, Madras, Theosophist Office 
Given the unquestioning faith of a little 
child, it is a delightful exercise to follow the 
author’s guidance from stage to stage of 
theosophical study, but for more sophis- 
ticated folk it would be well if he stopped 
occasionally to indicate the sources of his 
assertions. The characteristic optimism of 
all such literature gives to the view that all 
things work together for good the weight of 
scientific fact. 


History and Biograpby. 


Blok (Petrus Johannes), Hisrory oF THE 
PEOPLE OF THE NETHERLANDS: Part V. 
EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURIES, translated by Oscar A. Bier- 
stadt, 12/6 net. Putnam’s 

The fifth and concluding volume of a 
history of Holland that has been twenty 
years in the making. Adequate space 
is devoted to the intellectual and scientific 
developments of the time. There are five 
somewhat inferior maps, an index, and an 
appendix upon the sources of Netherland 
history between 1702 and 1900. The last two 
volumes have been translated by Mr. 

Oscar Bierstadt, the first three by Miss 

Ruth Putnam. 


Bradsher (Earl L.), MatHEw Carey, Epriror, 
AUTHOR, AND PUBLISHER: A STUDY IN 
AMERICAN LITERARY DEVELOPMENT, 
5/6 net. 

New York, Columbia University Press ; 

; London, Frowde 

An interesting survey of a publisher 
who was also indefatigable in patriotism 
and public service. Carey, born in Dublin 
in 1760, began defending his oppressed 
fellow-Catholics in 1779, and his enthusiastic 
and violent writing led to his emigration 
to America in 1784. He established himself 
in Philadelphia, and began, in 1787, the first 
magazine which gave preference to Ame- 
rican writers and articles. He soon made 

a success of his publishing. Also he taught 

himself political economy, and wrote effec- 

tively on finance. His ‘ Vindiciw Hibernice ’ 
and ‘The Olive Branch,’ dealing with the 
dissensions of the war of 1812, were tributes 
to his high spirit and extraordinary powers 
of work. The competition to secure early 
copies of famous English books and the whole 
question of imported literature against 
native afford many curious and interesting 
pages. Adaptation and mutilation of books 
were frequent on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
and the American playwright in particular 
had no chance against English, French, and 

German plays, Kotzebue being in t 

demand. An alterer without acknowledg- 

ment from British comedy bore, we learn, 
the highly appropriate name of Mr. Prig- 
more. 


Many famous names appear in this record 
of Carey. Poe paid a warm tribute to his 
character; La Fayette helped him with 
money to start in Philadelphia; and he 
corresponded with Cobbett and Dickens. 


Browning (Oscar), A History OF THE 
MoperN Wortp, 1815-1910, 2 vols., 
21/ net. Cassell 

In this historical survey Mr. Oscar Brown- 


ing has produced a work of much the same | 


| Modern Europe.’ 





| details, and improved in style. 


It is written in a rapid, 
picturesque style; its reflections are in the 
main moderate, if scarcely profound; and 
it displays much knowledge of events and 
men. The story is, indeed, rather overlaid 


with personages. Minor Spanish or Turkish | 


politicians may interest Mr. Browning, but 
their names and characters occur so thickly 
on the page that the ordinary reader will 
find them confusing. The author too, is 
inclined to let his pen run away with him 
when he reaches certain events which appeal 
to him. The revolution of 1830, for ex- 
ample, is treated in much greater detail 


| than that of 1848, though it is of far less 
| importance ; 


the battles of the Franco- 
German war are described with spirit, but 
at inordinate length; and, while the Zulu 
war receives more than its share of attention, 
Lord Roberts’s defeat of Ayub Khan is dis- 
missed in a line. The volumes are the out- 
come rather of a wide interest in the ex- 
ternalities of history than of a penetrating 
study of its origins. They will serve their 
turn, no doubt, with those who like easily 
written and easily digested history. The 
story that Prince Alfred’s fellow-midship- 
men crowned him with a bunch of tallow 
candles when he was chosen King of the 
Hellenes was hardly worth giving. There 
are also one or two slips: Sir Robert Peel 
did not die of concussion of the brain, but 
of a broken clavicle; and Shuvalov, not 
** Skobelev,’” was Russian Ambassador in 
London at the time of the Berlin Congress. 


Butler (Henry Montagu), Lorp CHaTHAM 
AS AN ORATOR, 2/ net. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
Dr. Butler, in the brief compass of his 
Romanes Lecture, succeeds in giving an im- 
pression of the elder Pitt that will remain with 
his hearers and readers. Evidently the mark 
of Chatham’s oratory was that the heroic 
note broke from him with convincing 
sincerity. The safe virtue of sobriety was 
not his, and no man could be a worse 
model. By the very fact that of him, as 
of Garrick, a lively image has persisted, 
we may dimly divine how vivid his personality 
and his speech must have been. 


MecKilliam (A. E.), A CHRONICLE OF THE 
Pores From Sr. Peter To Pius X., 
7/6 net. Bell 
To write a history of the Popes in one 
volume was perhaps a laudable ambition, 
but it is one really impossible to accomplish 
except at the cost of brightness and interest. 
Mr. McKilliam has composed a careful sum- 
mary of the best-known books, in the hope 
of enabling us to avoid recourse to “a 
many-tomed cyclopeedia.”’ It is toomuch to 
expect that such asummary should be not 
only without bias, but also without mistakes ; 
yet Mr. McKilliam has avoided both as far 
as human nature may. Possibly this result 
is achieved by an absence of enthusiasm, for 
certainly only the most tepid interest could 
be aroused in the Papacy by a history in 
which there is hardly an anecdote, and the 
character-drawing is confined to a few meagre 
sentences. No one could read such a book 
through — except in the way the criminal 
was offered the chance of Guicciardini—and 
the absence of foot-notes or detailed refer- 
ences to authorities renders it of little use to 
students. 


Stone (Rev. E. D.), Herpert KyNASTON: A 
Sort Memorr, wiItH SELECTIONS FROM 
HIS OCCASIONAL WRITINGS, 3 4 net. 


The memoir is all too short, and might, - 


one thinks, have been enlarged with more 
Kynaston, 


not exactly a success as a head master, 


merits as the late C. A. Fyfie’s ‘ History of | was alike an amusing and inspiring teacher, 





and found his true sphere at Durham, 
The translations and versions are delightful, 
@ happy embodiment of that grace and 
fluency of scholarship which Eton produces 
at its best. There is some excellent fooling 
with deft parody of famous originals. Here 
is an epigram on women’s degrees :— 
Propria = maribus mulier sibi munera poscit — 
ut simili incedat, iure B.A.-ta, gradu ! 


Strother’s Journal, wRITTEN By A TRADES- 
MAN OF YORK AND Hutt, 1784-5, 
edited by Cwsar Caine, 3/net. A. Brown 

The manuscript from which these extracts 
are taken forms part of the Egerton Coliec- 
tion, now in the British Museum. The 
contents may be briefly described as the 
impressions of a normal young man con- 
cerning local events in a limited sphere. 
They are chiefly remarkable for naiveté of 
expression, combined with a certain amount 
of business shrewdness. 

The pedigree of the writer (forming part of 
the manuscript) is also included. He has a 
quaint and outspoken manner of comment- 
ing on the foibles of his forbears. Referring 
to his grandfather, he says :— 

“Though Mr. Richard Strother did this good 
act which I have mentioned, I have been told of 
another to the contrary. By going to school and 
observing a youth writing, he asked him to write 
his name at the bottom of a blank paper, to which 
he afterwards made a deed by which the young 
man signed his title to an estate to the next heir, 
and for this Strother received a large sum of 
money. My grandfather had artfully given the 
youth a shilling first, and after he had signed his 
name gave him another shilling.” 

The editor has added to the book copious 
foot- notes, together with some excellent 
illustrations of various objects and places. 


West Wales Historical Records : THz ANNUAL 

MAGAZINE OF THE HisToRiIcaL SOCIETY 

or West Wates, Vol. I., 1910-11, 
edited by Francis Green. 

Carmarthen, Spurrell & Son 

The community of interests—social, poli- 
tical, and ecclesiastical—possessed by the 
three western counties of North Wales, as 
representing the ancient principality of 
Gwynedd, and the diocese of Bangor, is 
more than paralleled in South Wales, in 
the three counties of Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
and Pembroke. They, too, represent an old 
Welsh kingdom, that of Deheubarth, ruled 
by the princes of Dynevor; they formed the 
chief nucleus of the diocese of St. Davids, 
and from 1544 to 1830 they constituted one 
of the circuits of the Great Sessions of Wales. 
It is strikingly true, as stated in the pro- 
spectus of the recently established Historical 
Society of West Wales (meaning thereby the 
three southern counties just mentioned), that 
“the history of these counties and their 
residents is so interwoven that it would 
be extremely difficult to deal satisfactorily 
with the chronicles and genealogies of each 
individual county separately.” If further 
justification for establishing this society 
were needed, it is found in the great neglect 
which the documentary history of at least 
two of these counties—Cardigan and Car- 
marthen—has suffered, while the absence of 
any history of the latter is a standing 
reproach to the men of that county — the 
largest and one of the most interesting in 
Wales. 

The first number of the new Society’s 
magazine—a thick well-bound volume of 
over 300 pages — is creditable in every 
respect. Its space is wholly devoted to 
four contributions (three of which are to be 
continued in the next issue), a far better plan 
than if double that number of minor articles 
were given. The most valuable of these 
contributions is a collection of materials 
illustrating the history of Dynevor Castle 
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down to the close of the reign of Henry VIIL., 
being the first of a series compiled for Sir 
John Williams relating to all the medieval 
castles and boroughs of Carmarthenshire. 
Pembrokeshire is represented by the 
first instalment of a list of the incumbents of 
the county, compiled by the editor (Mr. 


Francis Green) and the Registrar of the | 





| 
| 


| 
| 


Diocese of St. David’s. An account of a | 


walking tour from Swansea to Aberystwyth 
in 1819, and a collection of West Wales 
pedigrees, brought down to about 1750, con- 
stitute the other two items, both being 
transcripts of MSS. in the National Libra 
of Wales at Aberystwyth. As the pedi- 

s are, however, variants of those given 
in the Dale Castle MS. printed by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps in 1859, they need not perhaps 
have been set out in extenso; the points of 
difference between the two manuscripts 
might have been indicated, and the few 
additions printed in full. 


Works (The) of John Caius, M.D., Second 
Founder of Gonville and Caius College 
and Master of the College, 1559-73, 
WITH A MEmorR OF HIS LIFE BY JOHN 
VENN, edited by E. 8. Roberts, 18/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 

The work of the English surgeons during 
the later Tudor period is well known and its 
value is recognized, but there is still much 
to be learnt about the physicians of the 
same period. Something is known of two 
of the physicians to Queen Elizabeth. The 
elder, John Caius, was born in 1510; the 
younger, Walter Bayley, in 1529. Caius 
was educated at Cambridge, Bayley at 
Oxford. Both amassed fortunes by the 
practice of their profession, both were pre- 
eminently men of business. The interval 
of twenty years in their ages made all the 
difference to their outlook on life and to 
their happiness. The younger man devoted 
himself from the first to his profession, 
became Regius Professor, married, and left 
his fortune to his children ; the elder man, 
with a leaning towards the Church, remained 
steadfast to the older faith through all the 
changes of the Reformation, died un- 
married, and devoted his fortune to re- 
founding the college wherein he had re- 
ceived his nurture. A scholar first and 
before all things, an antiquary, and a 
collector by nature, Caius found his whole 
life and mode of thought at variance with 
those amongst whom he lived at Cambridge. 
His lodgings were ransacked and his 
cherished possessions were destroyed by the 
very fellows who were living on his bounty. 
His surroundings finally became so uncon- 
genial that he returned to London, where he 
died at his house within the gates of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1573—the year 
of his grand climacteric. He was buried 
in @ hollow place lined with brick, near 
that monument known to every one who 
visits the chapel of Caius College, with the 
simple inscription “ Fui Caius.” 

The present volume contains the published 
works of John Caius, collected and reprinted 
under the able editorship of the present 
Master—the Rev. E. 8. Roberts. To it is 
added the hitherto unprinted first book of the 

Annals of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London,’ written by Caius, who was at 
one time President. These ‘ Annals* have 
been collated by the pious care of Dr. Nor- 
man Moore. There is also a reprint of 

Abraham Fleming’s translation of the 

treatise ‘On English Dogs,’ written by Caius 

for his friend Conrad Gesner. The volume 
is completed by Dr. John Venn’s account of 

Caius; and there are numerous valuable 

bibliographical notes by Dr. M. R. James, 

the learned Provost of King’s — Cam- 
bridge. The expense of the book has been 


shared between the President and Fellows | 
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Wharton (Anne Hollingsworth), In CHArra 
Lanp, 8/6 net. Lippincott 
This volume of good-tempered prattle 
about some of the charming castles of old 
France is neither new nor deep, but the 
photographs are well-chosen and pleasing. 


Sociology. 


Clay (Sir Arthur), SynpIcaLism AND LABOUR: 
NoTES UPON SOME ASPECTS OF SocraL 
AND INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS OF THE 
Day, 1/ net. John Murray 

We noticed this book on its first appearance 
(Athen., Sept. 9, 1911, p. 295). The author, 
in his Preface to this abridged and cheaper 
edition, emphasizes his belief that “‘ a general 
strike in this country is not primarily eco- 
nomical, but political.”* So far as the rank 
and file of the labouring classes are concerned, 
we do not think that is yet the case. Before 
their environment has improved sufficiently 
to enable them to take this larger view, 
a prolonged combat will have set in. 
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of the Royal College of Physicians of London | 
and the governing body of Caius College. It 

oes not contain all the work of Caius, but 
there is enough to form a striking picture of 
the intellectual side of an exceptional man 
at an interesting and important period of | 
English history. 


Perhaps a similar service will some day | 
be performed for Dr. Richard Caldwell, the 
joint founder with Lord Lumley of that | 
lectureship which was held by Harvey when 
he took as his subject ‘De Motu Sanguinis.’ | 
and for those other physicians of the time | 
whose names we know, but of whose life and 
actions we are comparatively ignorant. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Bell (Aubrey F. G.), Iv Porrucat, 7/6 net. 
' sy Lane 

This book is a harvest of first-hand im- 
pressions, such as could be garnered only 
by long and patient observation. Mr. Bell 


relies upon a succession of felicitous word- | 
pictures to conduct his readers from south | Education, 
to north, by town and country-side, through Cabot (E. L.) and Eyles (E.), CHaRacTER- 


the whole length and breadth of the land. 
He has the artist sense, shown especially in | 
a keen eye for colour; but even this merit 
scarcely atones for the absence of illustra- 
tions from the book. The memory grows 
weary in the endeavour to retain, unaided, 
the individual features of each district and 
its inhabitants, which the writer has been 
at much pains to portray. There is a short 
chapter on the language, besides many 
quotations—usually well translated—from 
Portuguese literature; but the text is too 
much interlarded with native terms, not 
always explained in the notes. Of the 
condition of the people Mr. Bell says little ; 
and on recent political events and their 
bearing upon the country’s future he is 
almost entirely silent. 


TRAINING. Harrap 
Any one who has studied the curriculum 
of modern Japanese schools—an opportunit: 
open to all in the recent Japan-British Exhi- 
bition—must have been struck by the 
importance attached by the Japanese to 
the teaching of ethics, and perhaps have 
reflected on the uses of such training at 
home. In wisely graded sequence, its eight 
parts being so arranged as to cover the 
normal school-life, this book provides & 
handbook which is as valuable for its direc- 
tion to other stores of a similar nature as it 
is for its own usefulness to any who, like 
its author, believe in the quickening spirit 
of such teaching. An entire absence of 
solemnity is characteristic of its method, 
which draws from classical myth, Oriental 
legend, European and contemporary history, 
stories to illustrate the particular ethica 
virtue under consideration. 


Scbool=Books. 


American Independence and the French 
Revolution (1760-1801), compiled by 
S. E. Winbolt, 1/ net. 

This compilation from original sources 
will be found an excellent supplement to the 
ordinary school class-book on history. The 
extracts deal with Se and important 

oO 





Homeland Handy Guides: Wrstwarp Ho! 
(Devon); and Homeland Residential 
Guides: Rrapine, 3d. net each. 

Warne 


Studley (J. T.), THE JOURNAL OF A SPoRt- 
inc Nomap, 12/6 net. Lane 
A pleasantly written book of sport and 
travel. The author acknowledges assist- | 
ance from Miss Agnes Herbert, the clever 
writer of ‘Two Dianas in Somaliland’ and 
other books, and from Mr. W. E. W. Collins. c i : 
His travels and their interests are varied. We | topics, each being selected for the informa- 
‘are taken to Newfoundland to hunt caribou, | tion it affords as suitable for the com- 
and to the West Coast of Africa, whither the | piler’s purpose of providing material not 
author accompanied Sir Claude Macdonald easily accessible in schools. One of Bell’s 
as private secretary, and where he assisted | English History Source Books. 
at a fight with natives who had killed | 
and eaten forty Krooboys who_ were | 
British subjects. Ascension and St. Helena 
were visited, in the latter Dinizulu being | 
Napoleon’s successor in durance. Then the | 
author goes to the Cape and Johannesberg, 
back to England, and to Spitzbergen. Here, 
we are told, the climate is such that free- 
dom from the most inveterate colds and 
pulmonary disorders results in a short time, 
and here Mr. Studley had an interesting 
meeting with Andrée and proposed to accom- 
pany him in his balloon to the North Pole. 
There is a portrait of the ill-fated adventurer. | 
The author afterwards visited Florida for 
tarpon fishing; Alaska, for white sheep 
(O. dalli)—of which the illustration on p. 258 | x 
shows the pronounced difference from the | imaginary matter in the form of @ drama. 
Rocky Mountain sheep—and for moose ; | It is easier to endorse in Sir George 
and finally Iceland, where salmon were | Alexander’s prefatory note his commenda- 
caught and game birds shot. The style is | tion of the general principle of teaching 
unpretentious, and there are thirty-nine | history in dramatic form than to agree with 
illustrations, well chosen and well repro- | his special praise. The subject is one of 
duced. great possibilities, but excellence has been 





Baron (R. R. N.), ExercisrEs tv FRENCH 
FREE CoMPOSITION FOR UPPER CLASSES, 
1/6 Mills & Boon 
An unusually comprehensive and well- 
arranged book by the French Master of 
Cheltenham Grammar School, suggesting 
lines of study which should lead to facility 
in verbal expression beyond mere common- 
places of travel, and that practical and 
desirable attainment — the good style in 
correspondence. 


Harrap’s Dramatic History Readers: Booxs 
I. anp II., 6d. each, Boox III., 10d. all 
by Fred E. Melton. 

These little books contain some of the 
main facts of English history, interwoven with 
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nowhere reached by these attempts to 
grapple with it. The figure-heads of history 
are prominent enough, but the growth of 
the people, their manners and customs, are 
left a mystery. 


Rippmann (Walter), Der sILBERNE ScuHIL- 
LING, AND OTHER TALES, a German 
Reader with Exercises. Dent 

A good little book on the right lines. The 
questions which form the exercises are not 
only ingenious and practical, but should 
also serve as good models to the teacher. 

We notice one or two misprints in the text: 

ome to be specially regretted in a reading- 


Juvenile. 


Told Through the Ages Series: Herrors or 
THE MIDDLE AGEs (ALARIC TO COLUM- 
Bus), by Eva March Tappan; and 
THE Story oF THE CRUSADES, by 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, 1/6 each. Harrap 

We commend these volumes to the notice 
of teachers and others responsible for the 
eontents of school libraries. They are likely 
to kindle in pupils a real love for their 
subject, for the authors have succeeded in 
presenting their stories in a readable and 
attractive form. 


Wilmot-Buxton (E. M.), Tar SrrucGie 
WITH THE CROWN (1603-1715), 1/6 

Harrap 

The author has adopted the simplest 
style in giving an account of this portion 
of our history. The facts are dealt with 
in an impartial manner, and attention has 
been given to the social questions of the 
period. Illustrations are found on almost 


every page. 
Fiction. 


“ Adelphos,’”?” Uso: tHE REVELATION OF 
BanpDopast WILDERNESS, 2/ net. 
Ouseley 
A mystic Indian romance with a beautiful 
—, @ prophetic and miracle-working 
akir, and a white officer who comes under 
his influence. The story is told in the first 
person by the last-named. The style surpasses 
the most meteoric of the modern novelist’s 
fagons de parler. 


Annesley (Maude), Nicurs anp Days, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
A collection of agreeable short stories, 
some of which have appeared previously in 
various magazines. A fastidious taste may 
be impatient at the unnatural and stilted 
conversation, and sigh for the strength of a 
more direct method, yet the central idea 
is invariably good and often powerful. The 
author has some imaginative conception of 
the supernatural. 


Dexter (Ralph), Diana Weston, 1/ net. 
Murray & Evenden 
_A story of 1685, culminating in the execu- 
tion of the hero and the suicide of the heroine. 
But for the relief from the “ happy ending ” 
this novel is a counterpart of its numerous 
transpontine and romantic brethren. 


Fedden (Mrs. Romilly), Tax Sien, 6/ 
. Macmillan 

‘The Sign’ aims high, but falls short in 
execution ; there is, throughout, that un- 
comfortable sense of something wrong in 
the ground plan which is so difficult to 
describe or analyze, yet invalidates the 
reality of a story. The strange, sad atmo- 
sphere of Brittany the author does, to some 
extent, succeed in calling up ; and her hero, 
if mot quite a living person, at least re- 
sembles the portrait of one. Her vocab 
wants weeding ; such words as “‘ mosaiced,” 
“ aureoled,” “ saboted,” jar like false notes 
in a piece of music. 





Harding (Col. T. Walter), Tates or Map- 
INGLEY, 6/ net. 

Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes 
_ To weave real persons of whose characters 
little is known into a consecutive romance, 
the connecting link of which is an ancient 
house inhabited by the principal actors, 
is an enterprise that might seem foredoomed 
to failure. Yet in the hands of Col. Harding 
it has not failed. There is no literary 
dexterity about these tales, which are artless 
always and prolix sometimes, but succeed 
nevertheless in conveying the sentiment by 
which they were inspired. Evidently the 
beautiful Tudor mansion which is now Col. 
Harding’s has found an owner who knows 
how to prize it. 


Leeds (Mrs. Lewis), BRyANT AND May, 2/6 
Drane 
The author infuses some action and 
vigour into these five short stories, but we 
find in them little indication of originality, 
either in conception or treatment. The 
descriptions of the seamy side of life and 
human nature are lacking in depth, and give 

the impression of mere efforts after effect. 


Lipsett (E. R.), Dipy. Duckworth 
If all the tragedy had been eliminated from 
‘ Trilby,’ this book would have had a good 
deal in common with it—in other words, it 
is suitable reading for a haleyon day, when 
one would wish to believe for a time that 
loyal and brave hearts are all that is 
necessary to discount bad environment. 


Major (Charles), THe ToucusTone or For- 
TUNE, 6 Macmillan 
The action of this romance takes place 
in what the author calls “ the doleful reign 
of the so-called Merry Monarch, Charles II.” 
The central figure is a young girl who comes 
to Court to make a rich marriage, but falls 
in love with a rake. The story, written in 
the first person, concerns the reform of the 
latter and the adventures of the narrator. 
Nell Gwyn, Lady Castlemaine, and other 
well-known personages are introduced, and 
the author writes unsparingly of Charles IT., 
whom we usually find belauded in this class 
of literature. The style is simple and un- 
affected, and the book mildly interesting. 


Michaelis (Karin), Exstz Linptner, trans- 
lated by Beatrice Marshall, 3/6 net. 
Lane 
This sequel to ‘The Dangerous Age’ will 
hardly be interesting to people who have 
not read that volume. Like that, it con- 
tains nothing to suggest that ‘‘ dangerous 
ages” are by any means of universal 
incidence. They appear to be confined 
to women of restricted lives and interests 
whose attention is fixed upon themselves 
and their own narrow concerns. We would 
suggest that for persons of that sort, men 
and women alike, all existence is but a 
series of dangerous ages. The translation 
is on the whole excellent. 


Naybard (Hugh), THe Barrie or Sovts, 
1/net. , Murray & Evenden 
Second edition. 


Reynolds (Mrs. Fred), Tar Grey Terrace, 6/ 
Chapman & Hall 
This is light fare made up of the 
homely ingredients which have served innu- 
merable predecessors, and reflecting some- 
thing of the colour of village life by the 
Cornish coast. It matters little that the 
obstacle to the course of true love is of the 
flimsiest substance, or that the lovers and 
their neighbours have no greater depth of 
reality than the printed nough that 
the story is wholesome and bright. 





Roberts (Helen C.), Otp Brent’s DauGuTER, 
6 Duckworth 
The author of ‘ Old Brent’s Daughter’ is 
a promising recruit to the ranks of novel- 
writers. She evidently confines herself to 
the life that she knows, and is no more 
afraid of drawing ordinary people in a 
country town than if she were Jane 
Austen. Without exception her characters 
are well drawn—the children are a triumph 
—and her humour does not lapse into ex- 
aggeration. True, her style has no indi- 
viduality, but it is lucid, unaffected, and 
agreeable to read. A writer so clear-eyed 
and so loyal to reality should have a future. 


Wallace (Edgar), Private SExpy, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
In this story, as the author says, we 
light continually on improbable combina- 
tions of circumstances and situations that 
stand “on the outward brim of our belief.” 
The hero is a commonplace young man 
who is thrown from one chance to another, 
and behaves in all circumstances as a 
normally intelligent young man should, and 
it is this contrast between his personality 
and life which makes the book amusing. 


Watson (H. B. Marriott), THz Tompoy AnD 
OTHERS, 3/6 net. Lane 
Mr. Marriott Watson is not at his best 
under the exacting conditions of the short 
story, and many items in this collection 
suffer the further disadvantage of suggesting 
—in matters social, political, and sartorial— 
the fashions of the year before last. ‘‘ Pay- 
ment of members ”’ as a pious aspiration, and 
“the Empire gown ”’ as a suitable costume 
for fancy-dress balls, are curious anachron- 
isms; and ‘Our Match with the Ladies’ 
casts us back into old, unhappy, far-off 
Victorian days at the latest. The tomboy 
of the title, who figures only in some half- 
dozen tales, is an engaging young person, 
drawn with the skill which this novelist 
always shows in delineating the genus 
** flapper.” 
White (Fred M.), THe Srcret or THE SANDS, 
6 Ward & Lock 
The ill-construction of this story seems to 
show that the public for whom it is written 
care less and less for form, and more and more 
for a conglomeration of crude melodrama 
and insipid love-incident. 


General. 


Blythe (Samuel G.), Currmve rr Our: How 
TO GET ON THE WATERWAGON AND 
Sray THERE; and THE Fun or Ger- 
TING THIN: How TO BE Happy AND 
RESCUE THE Waist Line, 35 cents net 
each. Chicago, Forbes 

These books represent a type of trans- 
atlantic production which on this side is apt 
to be considered more inane than anything 


else. 


Cambridge (Ada), THe Retrosrxct, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
This account of a six months’ visit to 
England, after an absence of thirty-eight 
years in Australia, will be of special interest 
to those connected with Australia, and also 
to contemporaries of the author's early 
years at home, when St. Valentine’s Day 
was, as she says, an event of the year. 
The pleasant anecdotal style, the skilful 
weaving of the past with the present, and 
the humour which pervades the book, 
give interest to a theme which in less 
pam hands might have been colour- 

ess and uneventful. 

Duthie (Rev. D. Wallace), THe CuHurRcH 

IN THE Paces oF ‘ Puncg,’ 6/ net. 
Smith & Elder 
The major part of this rather bulky volume 


' is devoted to extracts of opinions enumerated 
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by Punch. That tricksy spirit may be moved 
to mirth by the occasionally portentous 
solemnity with which the opinions ex- 

in his pages are approved or con- 
demned as the author’s religious convictions 
incline him. We feel as if the author 
desired to record his views on the state and 
progress of the Church of England during 
the nineteenth century, with special reference 
to the Tractarian movement, and chose 
Punch as a medium for their expression. 
Punch might almost have been left out 
altogether, and the matter confined to the 
recrudescence of Church activity, which 
is the main concern of the book. 


Although he writes an easy, fluent style, 
the author deflects aimlessly from his 
ostensible subject—the Church of England. 
The book abounds in desultory and discon- 
nected references to prominent Roman 
Catholics, Nonconformists, Quakers, Jews, 
&c., with sudden reversions to the subject- 
matter. For those, however, who are inter- 
ested in Church matters, and not critical 
as to the method in which they are dealt 
with, the volume will prove pleasant reading 
enough. By permission of the proprietors 
of Punch various sketches from the pages of 
that journal are included. 


Grubb (Edward), Curistianiry AND Busi- 
NESS, 2/6 net. Fisher Unwin 


We doubt whether such an inadequate 
statement as this by an author who avows 
the limits of his technical knowledge of 
business can serve any useful purpose. We 
fear the results achieved may be in the direc- 
tion of keeping many in business who recog- 
nize that they must either compromise with 
their consciences or get out of concerns 
which, while assuring them and theirs com- 
parative Juxury, do so at the expense of 
condemning a far larger number to an 
existence of drudgery. 


In Praise of Edinburgh: an ANTHOLOGY IN 
PRosE AND VERSE, selected and edited 
by Rosaline Masson, 6/ net. Constable 


Four years after the appearance of Mr. 
Alfred H. Hyatt’s anthology, ‘The Charm 
of Edinburgh,’ comes Miss Rosaline Masson’s 
comprehensive volume dealing with the 
same theme. Between them the two books 
include practically all of note that has 
been said about “mine own romantic 
town.”* Miss Masson goes as far back as 
Ptolemy, and her quotations represent 


some 174 different writers and _ speakers, |. 


with Mr. G. K. Chesterton and Mr. Alfred 
Noyes bringing up the rear. The book 
derives some value from the manner in 
which it has been planned ; for its chrono- 
logical method of arrangement brings clearly 
into view the successive phases through 
which Edinburgh has passed in the course 
of her history. Just as the Edinburgh that 
was praised in the sixteenth century is 
not that praised in the nineteenth, so, 
as Miss Masson emphasizes, the nature of 
the praise changes with the centuries. It is 
interesting to note how perception of scenic 
beauty does not creep into the descriptions 
until about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Pennant, whom Johnson called 
“‘ observant,” notices the views also, a few 
years later. Until that period travellers 
comment chiefly on the strength of the 
Castle’s position, and agree in their admira- 
tion of the “one fair street,” and the 
height of the houses in Parliament Close. 

iss Masson has spread her net wide—so 
wide as to include a great deal of matter 
that has no direct bearing on Edinburgh. 
What, for example, has the story of Jenny 
Geddes and her stool to do with the “ praise ” 
of Edinburgh? or James Melville’s last 





visit to George Buchanan ? or the meeting of 
Burns and Scott ? or Mr. Barrie’s account of 


his professors in ‘ An Edinburgh Eleven’ ? | 


Some of the ballads given are also super- 
fluous. 


Jones (Edgar R.), THE ART OF THE ORATOR, 
with a Foreword by D. Lloyd George, 
3/6 net. Black 


This is an attempt to examine psychologi- 
cally the processes by which an audience 
can be moved or persuaded, and to deduce 
the methods which an orator should employ. 
Being based upon observation and prin- 
ciples, it is far superior to the average 
handbook with its mere rule of thumb. 
Yet it is not wholly successful, and that 
because it infringes one of its author’s 
own precepts. He exhorts his readers to 
prepare their utterances for the particular 
audience addressed, and warns them that 
the same composition will not serve for 
different “universes”; but he himself 
seems to be writing now for trained persons 
familiar with scientific vocabularies, and now 
for the ordinary layman. 


Lowry (E. B.), Fatsze Mopresty: THAT 
Protects VICE By IGNORANCE, 50 cents 
net. Chicago, Forbes 


We have no complaint against this book 
except that we do not think in itself it 
justifies the publisher in describing the 
author as the foremost writer on the subject. 


Porch (The), Vol. I. No. 11, 3d. Watkins 


Consists of an article reprinted with re- 
visions and additions from The Theosophical 
Review, and concerned with ‘Jalau’ddin 
Rumi, Persian Sage and Saint.” Thesubject 
of the article was a mystic and poet of the 
first order, and it is a compilation using the 
work of various scholars, among whom Dr. 
R. A. Nicholson, the editor and translator 
of the ‘Diwaéni Shamsi Tabriz,’ is pre- 
eminent. 


Royal Statistical Society, Journal, May, 2/6 
The Society 


Ruskin’s Works: Vols. XXXVIII. and 
XXXIX. BrsriocrapHy, CATALOGUE 


oF Drawines, ADDENDA, and GENERAL 

InpDEx, Library Edition, edited by E. T. 

Cook and Alexander Wedderburn. 
Allen 

In the course of our notices of this edition 
we have referred to the wonderful editing. 
The two final volumes before us exhibit a 
care and enthusiasm in detail such as have 
never before been accorded, we believe, 
to any author in a single edition of his 
works. Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s strenuous 
labours on Johnson are nothing to the Index 
and Bibliography now issued. The former 
is the work of many years, and of particular 
value in the case of a writer so discursive as 
Ruskin, giving in one general and easily 
accessible survey the references scattered 
through a writing period of more than fifty 
years. The Index is, in fact, a concordance. 
““Every topic treated or mentioned by 
Ruskin, and every proper name which occurs 
in his works, are included.” References 
to quotations, &c., have been verified with 
the help of various experts, and Ruskin’s use 
of language is exhibited under words which 
he coined or to which he applied some 
distinctive or peculiar sense. 

The volume of Bibliography is on a similar 
scale of elaboration, and the ‘ Addenda et 
Corrigenda’* complete a work which is a 
splendid monument to a great man. This 
volume includes several illustrations and 
facsimiles of great interest. 


Smith (Wellen), HomER AND THE SIEGE OF 
y, for English Readers, with a 
Preface by Viscount Hill, 2/6 net. 

Simpkin & Marshall 

This account is dedicated to cadet corps, 

school brigades, and boy scouts of the British 

| Empire, the idea being to awaken in them 
| Similar military aspirations. 


Wells (W. Henry), A.B.C. or Boox-KEEPING, 
1 Drane 
Whatever good qualities this booklet may 
possess, clearness is not one of them. The 
syntactical errors are numerous. 


Willoughby (L. A.), Danre Gasriet Ros- 
SETTI AND GERMAN LITERATURE, 1/ net. 
Frowde 
A public lecture delivered in Hilary Term, 
1912, at the Taylor Institution, Oxford. 
Direct German influence on Rossetti was 
transient, and belongs to his early days. 
He translated or adapted Biirger’s ‘ Lenore’ 
and Hartmann von der Aue’s ‘ Armer 
| Heinrich,’ and began a version of the 
‘ Nibelungenlied* which has not survived, 
| but it is clear that he had no accurate 
| knowledge either of contemporary or earlier 
| German. His picture of the Lady Lilith 
connects him with Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ and 
| there was much in the romantic and super- 
natural elements of German art and letters 
| which may have given an impulse to a 
mind with a bent in such directions. 


Young (Filson), Trranic. Grant Richards 

Though we can well conceive that, had 
not the importance of catching a market 
been against it, longer consideration would 
have made for improvement, we have much 
to thank Mr. Filson Young for—especially 
the restraint he has shown. His laudable 
ambition has evidently been to reproduce 
for us the setting and atmosphere surround- 
ing the tragedy rather than harrow our 
feelings. A “stay-at-home” public can 
hardly do better than take him as their 
guide—from the building of the ship at 
Belfast to the stepping ashore of the sur- 
viving passengers. 


FOREIGN. 
History and Biograpby. 


Lorédan (Jean), UN GRanp Procks DE 
SORCELLERIE AU XVII* SricLeE: 
L’ABBE GAUFRIDY ET MADELEINE DE 
DEMANDOLX (1600-70), 5fr. 

Paris, Perrin 
M. Lorédan has written a _ capital 
book on one of the causes célébres of the 
seventeenth century, perhaps the most 
famous of all trials for witchcraft. No fewer 
than twenty-one persons were burnt in one 
year in Sologne and Berry as a result of the 
alarm set up by the affair which brought the 
nobility of Provence almost to internecine 
war. European interest was aroused, and 
the history of Gaufridy, accused of “ rapt, 
impiété, magie, et auttres abominables,” 
was translated into English. The author 
writes more than a mere narrative compiled 
from documents, for the book is rich in 
curious incident, and side-lights on con- 
temporary society. 


Pbilosopby. 


Petronievics (Branislav), PrixciPieEN DER 
MeraPHysik: Vol. Part Il. Dm 
REALEN KATEGORIEN UND DIE LETZTEN 
PRINCIPIEN, 16m. Heidelberg, Winter 

This is part of a new and me ge inal system 
of philosophy, to be comple by instal- 
ments. Dr. Branislav Petronievies describes 
that part of it which offers a solution of the 
qualitative world-problem as an attempt to 
combine the monism of Spinoza with 
pluralism of Leibnitz, without, however, 
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acknowledging the existence of an imma- 
terial first cause, whether self-conscious or 
unself-conscious. Metaphysics is for him 
an exact science, leading up to what he calls 
“ hypermetaphysics,”” which deals with the 
ultimate conceptual components of —_ 
& region into which only Plato and Aristotle 
—and, among modern thinkers, now and 
amy Hegel—have penetrated before him. 

t he considers a reactionary whose 
influence upon later thinkers is matter for 
surprise and regret. The fundamental dif- 
ference between himself and Kant lies in 
his recognition of the absolute reality of 
immediate experience, and rejection of the 
ideas of “ subjectivity “ and illusion. 


Sociology. 


Lamase (Paul de Pradel de), Le PrLace DES 
BIENS NATIONAUX: UNE FAMILLE FRAN- 
GAISE SOUS LA R&voLvTion, 5fr. 

Paris, Perrin 

This book would have been both interesting 
and were it not marred by partisan 
ar t. Taking the case of his own family, 
- Lamase gives details of the changes of 
ownership at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Curiously enough, a collection of 
documents relative to the economic history 
of France has been recently published 

under the editorship of M. Jaurés. M. 

Jaurés and M. Lamase are agreed as to the 

slender title of many of the present holders, 

but draw very different conclusions. M. 

is a good example of the French 

Tory, and brings in even the law of Moses 

to prove his point. 


Pbilology. 


Ehrlich (Hugo), UnrersucHuNGEN UBER 
DIE NATUR DER GRIECHISCHEN BETON- 
UNG, 8m. Berlin, Weidmann 

_ This exhaustive work on Greek pronuncia- 
tion sets forth, not only the author’s con- 
clusions, but also, item by item, virtually 
all the material from which he has drawn 
them. The author devotes one ape 
chapter to disputing Hilberg’s theory of the 
rules of end-syllables in Greek verse, and 
adds as an appendix an essay on Greek 
prosody. The main part of the book deals 


with Homer. 
Fiction. 


Stenger (Gilbert), L’nmpeRTURBABLE SILENCE, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 
We are asked to sympathize keenly with 
the hero of this story, because its fabric is 
founded on fact, and because the author 
recounts his own sufferings and despair on 
finding himself a social pariah on account 
of his deafness. Apart from the insuffi- 
ciency of these grounds, it is impossible 
not to realize that the case is overstated. 
It is to be regretted that one who writes with 
such power of expression has not turned to 
less dolorous subjects. 


General. 


Bazin (René), De rourE son Amz, Ifr. 25. 
Nelson 
Kultur (Die) des modernen England: Vol. I., 
Diz GeErmstigze HeBUNG DER VOLKS- 
MASSEN IN ENGLAND, von Dr. Ernst 
Schultze, 4m. ; Vol. II., VotkssrinpUNG 
UND VOLKSWOHLFAHRT IN ENGLAND, 
by the same, 4m.50.; Vol. Ill., Dim 
GARTENSTADTBEWEGUNG IN ENGLAND, 
IHRE ENTWICKELUNG UND IHR JET- 
ZIGER STAND, von Architekt Berlepsch- 
Valendas, 4m.50.; and Vol. IV., Der 
Praz-RAPHARLITISMUS IN ENGLAND, 
von Prof. Dr. Hans Wolfgang Singer, 

3m.75. 

Munich and Berlin, Oldenbourg 
Englishmen should find these books worth 
reading and reflecting upon. In each the 





facts have been collected and arranged with 
iar German thoroughness, and inter- 
preted with a discriminating goodwill. The 
most important are the two volumes by 
Dr. Schultze. It is good for us to be re- 
minded by a witness from outside that we 
are paying now, in the vastness and perilous 
character of our social problems, for the 
extravagant preoccupation of our govern- 
ing classes with external affairs at the 
inning of the last century, and that 
we need strain every nerve if we would 
not have our strangely tardy realization of 
what is owing to our own people prove to 
have arisen too late. Dr. Schultze’s esti- 
mate of the work already done and the 
results achieved by it—in the way, that is, 
of education and general culture which form 
the scope of his inquiry—is, however, favour- 
able beyond what many of our domestic 
critics would >to. In thesecond volume 
he deals very fully and sympathetically with 
the work of the settlements in East London 
—a movement which is well known to have 
aroused keen interest in Germany. There 
follow chapters on our free libraries; on the 
English stage—which affords him (and we 
cannot be ax page at it) matter for amused 
criticism ; and on our religious organizations 
and observance of Sunday. We found his 
discussion of the ideals of culture lying 
behind these phenomena, and of the defects 
in some of our methods, fresh and illuminat- 
ing. He is struck by the fact that, even yet, 
we do not take the education of the people 
with sufficient seriousness—nay, that, even 
yet, there are quarters in which the very 
notion of universal education arouses dis- 
trust and hostility ; and he warns us, quite 
justly, of the danger lurking in our super- 
ficiality and frequent refusal to “‘come to 
grips” with a question. Even where his 
criticisms—favourable or unfavourable—go 
wide of the mark, they are always sug- 
gestive. It may be added that his style is 
rapid, easy, and pleasant to read. 


Herr Berlepsch-Valendas’s volume on the 
Garden City movement is practically ex- 
haustive of the subject as it stands at the 
pees day, and is abundantly illustrated. 
t may well be useful to English as well as 
to German readers. 


Dr. Hans W. Singer, in ‘ Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism in England,’ had a subject which, 
despite the universality of art, presented to 
a foreigner difficulties of a more subtle 
nature. He has produced a very interesting 
study—better, we think, in what concerns 
the actual worth of the Pre-Raphaelite 
achievement than in the account of its 
relation to public opinion in England. We 
are not anxious to justify the Philistinism 
of contemporary critics—whereof Dr. Singer 
has drawn divers instances from our own 
columns !—it is rather that he seems to us 
not exactly to have apprehended the points 
at issue, and, in particular, not to have 
seen how much both the criticism and the 
practice of art were suffering from con- 
tamination with literature. 


Lavedan (Henri), Bon an, MAL AN, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Perrin 


M. Henri Lavedan’s causeries are so well 
known that it is hardly necessary to say 
more than that this volume is as delightful 
as its predecessors. 


Renan (Ernest), SouvENIRS D’ENFANCE ET 
DE JEUNESSE, lfr. 25. Nelson 


Further instalments of Messrs. Nelson’s 
excellent edition of the complete works of 
Victor Hugo and of selec masterpieces 
from the French classics. 





THE ‘ODYSSEY.’ 


Ware thanking you for the friendly 
review of my hexameter version of the 
‘ Odyssey,’ may I point out what seems to 
measmall inaccuracy? Your reviewer says 
that in my rendering of ‘ Od..,’ i. 62 (viz., 
**Then why so wroth at the man, Zeus ?”’), I 
have used a rhythm of the “ridiculus mus” 
and “ procumbit humi bos”’ type without 
their excuse. Surely, even if the excuse is 
not exactly that of Horace and Virgil, it is a 
good enough excuse that the rhythm is here 
the rhythm of the original, viz. :— 

tl wt oi réc0v wiicao, Lei ; 
Doubtless Homer had some good reason for 
choosing here this uncommon rhythm. 
I do not think it was the same reason that 
made him use it in the grand termination of 
the very next line, viz., 
vepernyepéra ZLevs 

(where I have not attempted to preserve 
the rhythm); but I can well believe that, 
however it may sound in English, this mono- 
syllabic Zeit at the end of the address of the 


indignant goddess had a fine effect when 
recited. H. B. Correrr. 








CUNNINGHAM’S EXTRACTS FROM 
THE REVELS’ BOOKS. 


I. 
April 29th, 1912. 

THE discussion as to the authenticity of 
the third suspected document is made more 
difficult by the paucity of details accessible. 
The Declared Accounts of the Treasurer 
of the Chamber (Pipe Office) are lost for the 
period ; the parallel accounts in the Audit 
Office are lost for the year. The Privy 
Council Registers do not help us in Charles [.’s 
reign as they did in that of Elizabeth; the 
Lord Chamberlain’s books, taken alone, 
give but scanty information ; gossipy letters 
such as Whyte’s and Chamberlain’s are 
few and far between; the histories dealing 
with the period are too much occupied with 
greater things to take notice of mere plays. 

Before I present the few relevant facts 
which I have gleaned, it is necessary to be 
clear as to what Mr. Law says. In his 
volume ‘Supposed Shakespeare Forgeries ’ 
he is severe, as usual, on those who differ 
from him, and on the ‘‘ remarkable careless- 
ness” of Mr. Grant White, who, in relation 
to the list of 1604-5, 
**declared that only in the single instance of this 
account book, out of thirteen similar ones, is the 


name of a play, mask, or interlude given—a state- 
ment absolutely opposed to the facts.” 


Mr. Law then, to prove his contention, 
says that the account book of 1611-12 
also gives names. It is, indeed, arguing 
in a circle to attempt to prove by the 
authority of one suspected document the 
authenticity of another; a circle which is 
again described by an appeal to the autho- 
rity of the third suspected document of 
1636. Mr. Grant White is so far in the 
right, as among all the Books of the Revels 
which have come down to us_ between 
1584-5 and 1660, there are no other lists 
of plays than the three which Cunningham 
found. Of this last Mr. Law says (p. 34) :— 
“There is yet another similar list of plays...... 
ome to the account of Sir George Buc in the 
vels’ Book of 1636-7, the genuineness of which 
list even the most sceptical have never thought of 
disputing.” 
He speaks also, on p. 24, of 


“another of these Revels’ Account - Books...... 
namely, that of Sir George Buc, Tylney’s successor 
as Master of the Revels, for the year 1636-7.” 
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It is difficult to believe that Mr. Law 
had studied this document before he wrote 
these words. He does not seem, at any 
time, to have referred to the genuine 
** Accounts of the Masters of the Revels” 
in the Pipe Office and in the Audit Office, 
or to the Patent Books, for in the first 
he would have found the order of the 
** Masters,”’ and in the second the dates of 
their appointments. There is a good deal 
of confusion from the overlapping of rever- 
sionary interests, deputy appointments, 
assistantships, which can be cleared up 
by a coveted study of these. Sir John 
Ashley had a reversionary interest in the 
office, and succeeded on Sir George Buc’s 
resignation in 1621, and on Sir George 
Bue’s death in 1623 appointed Sir Henry 
Herbert as his deputy. Herbert brought out 
the accounts in the name of Sir John Ashley 
until that ‘‘ Master”? died in 1640; and 
Sir Henry Herbert’s name appears as 
Master for the first time in 1660. 


So it is evident that the 1636 document 
could not be a book of Sir George Buc. 
spite of Mr. Law’s asseverations in his last 
letter, I can only repeat and amplify my 
statements concerning it. The document 
is not a “book” even in the restricted 
meaning of the word as applied to the 
others, and it is not an ‘“‘ account book” 
at all; no accounts being rendered in it 
either by the officers of the Revels or by 
any other person. It consists of three 
detached sheets of paper, which have never 
at any time been attached to each other 
in any way, and which at present are 
only slipped inside of each other for con- 
venience. A covering sheet has been placed 
on them since 1868 for protection. 


The first sheet contains no charges, ex- 
penses, or “‘ demands,” but is a simple warrant 
drawn up in the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, 
and directed ‘“‘To my very loving frendes 
the Auditors of his Majesties Imprest or any 
of them whome it may concern.’”” Mr. Law 
does not seem to know the procedure. The 
Clerks of the Revels drew up their bill, and 
they got the Auditor of the Imprest to 
engross it. I give the entry from 1605, 
as the clearest in the genuine ‘ Account 
Books of the Masters of the Revels,’ for 
that year :— 

“*To be payd unto the Auditor of the Imprest for 
his travell and paines of himself and his clarkes in 
taking of the accompt, and for the engrossing of it 
into parchment and declaring the same before ye 
Lord Tresoror and Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
in former times hath been allowed, 5.” 


This warrant would therefore have been 
brought before the Treasurer of the Chamber, 
or officials of the Exchequer, and would be 
detained by them as a receipt for payment of 
the money. It was a warrant for payment 
to the officers of the Revels for extra 
attendance through September during three 
years, 1632-5, and it has no relation to 
any account of 1636, beyond the date of the 
warrant for payment, 25 May, 1636, nearly 
@ year before that of the following sheet. 


The next document is also genuine. But, 
again, it is in no sense an “ account,” and 
has no relation whatever to the Masters of 
the Revels, who never paid the players! 
It is a warrant, dated 12 March, 1636/7, 
from the Lord Chamberlain to Sir William 
Vuedale, Treasurer of the Chamber (not to 
the Auditors of the Imprest, as Mr. Law 
says), commanding him to pay to the King’s 
Players the sum of 240/.; ‘“‘ and thees, 
together with their acquittance for the 
receipt thereof, shall be your warrant.” 
This, therefore, should now be reposi 
among the receipts of the Treasurer of the 
Cham or the Exchequer, as it is duly 
acknowledged by Eillardt Swanston, being 





id in instalments up to 5 June, 1638. 
ach of these two warrants has in the past 
been stitched, not to each other, but to some 
other paper, in the different years and de- 
partments to which they belonged. 

The third, and now interior, 7 has never 
been stitched to anything. have not yet 
had an expert’s opinion on the age of the paper. 
It purports to be a list of the names of the 
plays, for payment of which the above 
warrant was issued. It was quite in order 
to have such a “schedule” prepared to 
present to the Lord Chamberlain to secure 
the warrant. If genuine, it must have been 
written, not by the officers of the Revels, 
but by or for the players themselves. It 
was certainly not written by Swanston, 
whose handwriting is preserved in the 
receipts, nor by any of the other officials in 
any way connected with the routine. It 
might, however, have been copied by the 
players’ attorney or scrivener. Ifso, then we 


are at once struck by the difference in colour | 


of the ink from all the other used at the 
period, and its strong resemblance to the 
ink of the 1605 suspected document, dated 
thirty-one years earlier. The handwriting 
also seems one resembling that of the 
earlier list (which it had no reason to re- 
semble), somewhat improved by practice. 

Mr. Law objects to my saying we have 
“no certainty ’’ as to the names and dates 
of the other plays. I meant as from this 
particular “warrant.” The performances 
might have spread over longer time, or have 
been crowded into shorter time. 

Of course, it is evident the list is based 
on Malone’s extracts from Sir Henry Her- 
bert’s private diary, also a somewhat 
uncertain foundation. 

Aupr ALTERAM PARTEM. 
(To be continued.) 








THE ANTIQUITY OF THE AVESTA. 
Didsbury College, Manchester, March 20, 1912. 

Prrmit me to make brief reference to your 
note some time back upon my argument as 
to the antiquity of the Avesta. 
fact that your critic 
credited him with Darmesteter’s thesis illus- 
trates the difficulty there is in dealing ade- 
quately with complex subjects in the course 
of a lecture already crowded with other mat- 
ters for exposition. I must reserve for the 
printed page my discussion of the problem 
as a whole. But I may say now that the 
supposed disappearance of the Amshaspand 


‘conception between the time of Zoroaster 


and that of Strabo can hardly trouble one 
who takes the ordinary view of the history 
of the Avesta. The Amshaspands do not 
disappear at all, for each successive stratum 
of the Avesta shows them. But there is 
admittedly no sign of the Avesta in the West 
until the fourth century. If it was, as seems 
most probable, a product of Eastern Iran, 
this is perfectly natural. The evidence of 
Strabo, and the even stronger, though rather 
later evidence of the Indo-Scythian coins, 
rove, I believe, that the Amshaspands 
ohumano and Khshathra had been for 
generations known in the districts con- 
cerned, so that their names had become 
stereotyped and their cult developed in 
directions very alien from Zoroaster’s 
modes of thought. 
this kind is as early as the “ Gatha of 
seven chapters.” May I add that the 
writer of your note ignores the strongest 
point in the case of the overwhelmin; 
majority of Avestan scholars, the to 
impossibility of conceiving the diction, 
forms, and metres of the Gathas forged in a 
dead language ? That point of course I hope 
to elaborate in my book. 
James Hope Movtrton. 


The very | 
imagined that [| 


But development of | 


| University Library, Cambridge, March 26, 1912. 
| Iw the ‘Literary Gossip’ of March 16th 
| zou rightly question the evidence from 
| Strabo for the existence of the Persian 
| Ameshaspends, but I venture to suggest 
| that the case is not put in the most con- 
vincing way by holding that Omanos is 
‘not Persian, and not identical with Vohu 
Mano. Strabo (xi. 8) mentions Omanos 
along with two other deities that are almost 
certainly Persian. One is Anaitis, who is 
generally identified with Anahita mentioned 
in the fifth Yasht, and in inscriptions of 
Artaxerxes II. (early fourth century B.c.). 
| In the inscriptions Anahita occurs along 
with Ahuramazda and Mithra. Anadatos 
| is corrupt. Another reading is Anandatos 
| or Anandates, and Ed. Meyer identifies this 
| with Amerdad, another Ameshaspend. This 
| does not, of course, prove that these two 
were Ameshaspends in the days of Strabo. 
| You also doubt whether the priests of 
these deities could have known anythi 
|of the image-hating Zoroaster. is is 
| quite likely, as they were not Persians, but 


|Sace. Strabo, however, expressly says 
| that Anandatos and Omanos were Persian 
divinities. E, J. THomas, 


| 

| *,* Dr. Hope Moulton does not answer 
| my point that the ‘“‘ Omanos ” of Strabo by 
| no means necessarily refers to the “‘ Vohu- 
| mano ”’ of the Avesta, and that the equation 
| of the two leaves the ‘‘ Anadatos” whom 
| Strabo gives him for an assessor unaccounted 
for. Anadatos was certainly not Anahita, 
for Strabo was well acquainted with this 
goddess, whose name he transcribes cor- 
rectly (book xv, c. 3, § 15) as Anaitis. Let 
us hope, however, Dr. Moulton will deal 
with this and other points in the printed 
record of his interesting lectures. If he 
can succeed in giving even an approximate 
date for the beginning of the Zoroastrian 
religion as shown in the Avesta, he will 
| earn the gratitude of all students. There 
| is more depending upon this than he may 
| chance to have noticed. 

THe WRITER OF THE NOTE. 











SOME IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


JUNE Theology. 
11 Early Church History to a.pD. 313, by Prof. 
H. M. Gwatkin, Second Edition, 2 vols., 17/ net. 
Macmillan 

Taw. 

13. A Short History of English Law, from 
the Earliest Times to the End of the Year 1911, 
by Edward Jenks, 10/6 net. Methuen 


History and Biography 
13 The Progress of the Nation, conmies by 
G. R. Porter, New Edition, edited by F. W. Hirst, 
21/ net. Methuen 
The Wardlaws in Scotland, by John C. Gibson, 
Edinburgh, W. Brown 


21/ net. 
te 


The Monros of Auchinbowie and C 
Families, by John shusame lis, 21/ net. 


inburgh, W. Brown 
Geography and Travel. 
11 Across Australia, by Baldwin Spencer and 
F. J. Gillen, 2 vols., 21/ net. Macmillan 
Sociology. 
Principles and Methods of Municipal 
ouglas Knoop, 10/ net. 
Macmillan 


Philology. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Gaelic Manuscripts 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, and else- 
where in Scotland, by Donald Mackinnon, 10/6 
net. Edinburgh, W. Brown 

Science. 

8 Journal of Agricultural Science, Vol. IV. 

Part IV., June, 5/ net. : 

Cambridge University Press 

Fiction. 

a Sheer Comedy, by Ford 
Constable 


1l 
Trading, by 





10 The Panel: 
Madox Hueffer. 
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Literary Gossip. 

Tuomas Harpy kept last Sunday his 
seventy-second birthday, and was pre- 
sented by Mr. Henry Newbolt and Mr. 
W. B. Yeats with the gold medal of the 
Royal see of Literature. In the 
remarks he offered in reply he emphasized 
the need of encouraging makers of lite- 
rature early in life. He also referred to 
the appalling and daily increase “in 
slipshod writing that would not have 
been tolerated for one moment a hundred 
years ago,” and pointed to the news- 
aap of to-day as largely responsible 
or it. American journals, “ fearfully and 
wonderfully worded,” have had a devas- 
tating influence on the press, and have 
also, we might add, reduced that zeal 
for the truth which is instinct in the 
writings of Mr. Hardy. 


He further expressed the view that the 
shortest way to good prose is by the route 
of good verse. Are we to regard the prose 
of ‘Milton and Swinburne as a model ? 
Those who are interested in the subject 
may find another view in Hazlitt’s essay 
“On the Prose Style of Poets.’ He says 
of such prose: ‘‘ Not that it is not some- 
times good, nay excellent ; but it is never 
the better, and generally the worse, from 
the habit of writing verse.” 


THE continued increase in the over- 
production of books has been the subject 
of comment here, as well as at the recent 
Convention of the American Booksellers’ 
Association in New York. Mr. S. A. 
Everett, of Doubleday, Page & Co., in 
a paper on ‘ Fewer Books and Better,’ 
pointed out that during the last ten 
years the tendency in the United 


States had been towards a greater! back and walk with her.’ ” 


amount of publishing: the figures rose | 


from 7,000 to 8,000, and of late years to 
over 10,000. A letter he quoted from an 
Englishman conversant with trade con- 
ditions emphasized the same condition 
in Great Britain, where the bookseller 
in winter has not even time to glance 
at the books which are submitted to 
him in one day, and the traveller who 
goes round with a big list has great diffi- 
culty in getting the bookseller to consider 
any books but those of well-known authors. 
What of the reviewers? The newspapers 
look at books less from a literary point 
of view than as furnishing subjects for 
news items. Books are treated as offering 
interesting paragraphs on their respective 
subjects. 


A Brake Socrety, the principal 
object of which is to bring together the 
admirers of William Blake, the poet- 
painter, has been formed. The Secre- 
tary is Mr. Thomas Wright, of Olney. 
Meetings will be held in London, at 
Chichester, and at Felpham. 


THE summer meeting of the English 
Association will be held at King’s College, 
Strand, on Friday, the 21st inst. Mr. 
H. J. Newbolt will deliver a lecture on 
* Poetry and Politics’ at 5.30. 





At the fourth annual meeting of the 
Scottish Library Association, held at 
St. Andrews last Saturday, Sir James 
Donaldson said that a University educa- 
tion would help librarians, and that 
they were looking forward to something 
of that kind. Dr. A. H. Millar, Dundee, 
the President, gave an address on the 
utterance of Lord Rosebery when he 
described the new Mitchell Library 
in Glasgow as a “cemetery of books.” 
English journalists specially had erred, 
he thought, in taking this utterance too 
seriously. 


THE reviewer of Mrs. O’Neill’s book 
on ‘ England in the Middle Ages’ sends 
the following reply to a correspondent of 
last week :— 


“Tf Mrs. O’Neill, or your correspondent 
of last week, had taken her advice and read 
Dr. Rashdall’s ‘ Universities of Europe in 
the Middle Ages’ (‘very readable,’ she calls 
it), she would have seen that Oxford is a 
studium generale by prescription, and that 
the studium generale did not come into being 
in 1214; and that the Legatine Ordnance of 
1214 is not a constitution of a studiuwm 
generale, but @ regulation of details of the 
daily life of one already existing.” 


Dr. R. Y. TYRRELL writes from Trinity 
College, Dublin :— 

** Your interesting article on Jane Austen 
recalls to my mind a confirmation which 
I have met of a theory more than once put 
forward by me, but not accepted, so far as 
I know. The theory is that the phrase 
‘once in a way’ is unmeaning, and should 
be ‘once and away, which pronounced 
‘once an’ away’ is nearly the same in 
sound, and has an intelligible meaning. 
This confirmation is @ passage in ‘ Pride and 
Prejudice ’ (chap. xxxui.), which runs thus : 
‘It was not merely a few formal enquiries 
and an awkward pause and then away, but 
he actually thought it necessary to turn 


A DRAFT CONSTITUTION and by-laws 
have been drawn up of a_ proposed 
American league of authors and dramatists, 
the main purpose of which is to ensure the 
writer full and prompt returns for his 
work. Kate Douglas Wiggin is a member 
of the present committee of organization, 
which hopes to be doing business in 
September, although it is not yet decided 
whether women will be included. 
Amongst other names identified with the 
movement are those of John Burroughs, 
Ellen Glasgow, Cleveland Moffett, Robert 
Grant, Winston Churchill, and; Hamlin 
Garland. 


Tue registers of the diocese of St. 
David’s were several years ago transcribed 
for the Honourable Society of Cymmro- 
dorion, with a view to their being published 
in the Society’s Record Series. The task 
of supplying a translation of the registers 
and seeing the whole work through the 
press has now been entrusted to Dr. E. A. 
Lewis of the University College of Wales, 
and the long-delayed volume will therefore 
be issued in the course of the next few 


months. Mt ee - 


Tue publication of the Acts Books of 
the Bishops of Llandaff, which has also 
suffered an interruption, will shortly be 
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resumed, arrangements having been made 
with Mr. Francis Griffiths for the issue of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth of the Acts 
Books, extending down to 1765. The 
Acts of the Chapter of Llandaff Cathedral 
have also been transcribed, and will 
later be issued, for the Records Com- 
mittee of the diocese, in two volumes. 


A work on Philip II. of Spain, written 
by a young Danish historian, Mr. Bratli, 
and based on several years’ studies in the 
Spanish archives, has just appeared in 
French, accompanied by an Introduc- 
tion by Count Baguenault de Puchesse. 
Spanish and English translations will 
be published later. 


A NEW VOLUME of the Colonial State 
Papers, edited by Mr. Cecil Headlam, 
will be issued shortly. It covers eleven 
months of the year 1702, and contains, 
amongst a mass of other interesting docu- 
ments, those which describe the events 
leading up to Admiral Benbow’s action 
with M. Ducass in the West Indies, the 
cowardice of his captains, and the proceed- 
ings of the subsequent court-martial at 
Jamaica. 

In view of the great interest of these 
Calendars to historians both in and out- 
side England, it is to be hoped that the 
Commissioners now sitting may see their 
way to recommend a more liberal output 
than that at present achieved. The last 
volume of this series was issued in April, 
1911. 


Unver the title of ‘The Britannica 
Year-Book’ a new annual will be pub- 
lished in the autumn which is de- 
signed to provide those possessing the 
latest edition of ‘ The Encyclopzdia Bri- 
tannica’ with a record bringing up 
to date the information contained in 
it. Mr. Hugh Chisholm is acting as 
editor, supported by a numerous staff 
of contributors. 


UnpeEr the title ‘ Foundations ’ Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. will publish early in the 
autumn a volume of theological essays 
by members of the University of Oxford, 
edited by the Rev. B. H. Streeter, Fellow 
of Queen’s College. It may be described 
as an attempt to state the essentials of 
Christianity in the terms of modern 
thought. The contributors, besides the 
editor, are the Rev. William Temple, 
Head Master of Repton; the Rev. N. 8. 
Talbot, Fellow of Balliol; the Rev. R. 
Brook, Fellow of Merton; the Rev. R. G. 
Parsons, Principal of Wells Theological 
College; the Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, 
Tutor of Keble College; and Mr. W. H. 
Moberly, Fellow of Lincoln College. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. John Lane 
will publish this month ‘The Poems 
of Rosamund Marriott Watson.’ The 
volume will contain an Introduction by 
Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson, and a photo- 
gravure portrait ; the collected poems from 
‘The Bird Bride,’ ‘A Summer Night,’ 
‘ Vespertilia,’ and ‘ After Sunset’; also 
new poems, and some published anony- 
mously, which were to have appeared 
under the title of ‘The Lamp and the 
Lute.’ 
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SCIENCE 


—@—— 


Nervous Sysiem. By 
(Manchester University 


Diseases of the 
Judson Bury. 
Press.) 


Our present knowledge of the functions 
of the nervous system may be said to 
date from the early years of the seven- 
teenth century. It practically originated 
with the brilliant work of René Descartes, 
who in the * Passions de l’Ame’ was the 
first to allocate definitely all the phe- 
nomena of consciousness to the brain. 
Nothing can be clearer in statement or 
illustration than the view of reflex action 
which he gives in Art. XIII. of the book 
just cited. He was aware of the functions 
of motor and sensory nerves, and he had 
actually sketched out the physical mechan- 
ism of memory. Descartes was no mere 
speculator; he was an unwearied dis- 
sector and observer, and it is said that 
when a visitor asked to see his library 
Descartes led him into a room set aside 
for dissections, and remarked, ‘‘ There 
is my library.” 

The next great addition to our know- 
ledge took place in 1870, when Hughlings- 
Jackson discovered that the movements 
of the body were represented on the surface 
of the brain. This brilliant piece of 
generalization was the outcome of years 
of careful observation in the wards of the 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
combined with accurate post-mortem work. 
The accuracy of these researches was after- 
wards verified by experiments on animals. 
This was only a small part of what 
Hughlings- Jackson did. He left two 
hundred papers dealing with problems 
connected with diseases of the nervous 
system, and it seems incredible that 
such a man should be allowed to pass 
away without due public recognition. 
He was regarded amongst his pro- 
fession as the father of neurology in this 
country, and we sincerely hope that an 
edition of his collected works will appear 
shortly. 

Dr. Bury, in his Preface, refers to the 
method of instruction he has adopted 
at Manchester. It consists in bringing 
forward cases illustrating the various forms 
of paralysis and other symptoms in 
relation to lesions of the corresponding 
neurons ; in this way the student obtains 
a grasp of the principles of anatomical 
diagnosis. This is excellent so far as it 
goes, but we feel certain that, after being 
grounded in Dr. Bury’s method, the 
student would obtain a far wider grasp 
of his subject if he were enabled to peruse 
the collected writings of Hughlings-Jack- 
son. There can be no question that in 
the near future the treatment of diseases 
of the nervous system will have an 
important bearing on social legislation, 
and it is therefore imperative that the 
best work on the subject should be readily 
accessible. 

The author refers to the selective action 


of certain poisons; thus lead selects the ! 





nerves which supply the extensor muscles 
of the wrists and fingers ; whilst alcohol 
picks out the higher centres in the brain 
as well as the nerves supplying specially 
the lower limbs. 

The poison of syphilis shows a prefer- 
ence for the bloodvessels at the base of 
the brain, the afferent conducting paths 
in the spinal cord, and the cortical cells 
in the front part of the brain. In diph- 
theria we meet with paralysis of the eye 
muscles and soft palate, and in rabies the 
medulla oblongata is selected; whilst in 
tetanus the virulent poison elaborated 
by the bacilli affects the nerve supplying 
the muscle which closes the jaw. There 
seems to be no end to the selective pro- 
perties of some poisons. It is interesting 
to note in this connexion that, if anti- 
toxin is given early in cases of diphtheria, 
the onset of paralysis is considerably 
checked. According to Rolleston, the 
frequency of paralysis varies from 4°9 per 
cent when antitoxin is given on the first 
day, to 31-4 per cent if its administration 
is delayed until the fifth. 


One of the greatest advances in modern 
medicine is the power of demonstrating 
the existence of certain poisons in the 
blood. The necessary technique has 
recently been described in these columns. 
Our newly acquired knowledge is being 
put to practical use in the problem of the 
feeble-minded. 

We have now discovered the cause of 
syphilis, and we can also demonstrate 
the presence of the poison in the blood by 
what is known as Wassermann’s reaction. 
The hereditary type of the disease is 
known to affect the growth of the brain 
in children, leading to idiocy and feeble- 
mindedness; but recent researches into 
the condition of the blood in these cases 
have proved that the mental condition 
is due also to the circulation therein of 
the actual poison of syphilis. Dr. Mott 
has shown, in an analysis of a large 
number of idiots, that in about 18 per 
cent a definite Wassermann reaction could 
be demonstrated. Linser also examined 
the blood in a series of children of syphilitic 
parents, and found that two-thirds gave 
@ positive reaction, while only one-third 
of the cases showed any other sign of 
disease. Dr. Bury says :— 


“There is therefore every reason to 
believe that syphilis plays ny M part in 
the production of idiocy than has hitherto 
been admitted by writers on insanity.” 


It is high time that the public became 
aware of the danger and loss of citizen- 
ship caused by this disease. It can now 
be regarded as preventable, and should 
surely be treated on the same lines as 
tuberculosis. Until we face the problem 
in a bold spirit, and prevent our minds 
from becoming focussed on _ hereditary 
causes, we shall do little in banishing 
this dread scourge from our midst. 


The many excellent diagrams will help 
considerably to unravel the intricacies 
in the anatomical arrangement of nerve 
fibres. The book is primarily intended 
for the use of students, and as such we 
can strongly recommend it, 


Cambridge Manuals of Science and Litera- 
ture—The Origin of Earthquakes, by 
Charles Davison; and Rocks and their 
Origins, by Grenville A. J. Cole. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 


Ir is humiliating that, notwithstanding 
the progress of seismological inquiry in 
recent years, we still know so little about 
the general cause of earthquakes. On 
this obscure subject Dr. Davison of Bir- 
mingham has written a neat little volume, 
full of interest to the geophysicist—a 
volume that comes to us with the authority 
of one who has long been an attentive 
student of earthquakes, especially those 
occasionally felt in Britain. There is no 
doubt that in certain cases seismic: dis- 
turbance is connected with the under- 
ground working of volcanic mechanism, 
but this is certainly not the origin of 
our British earthquakes, nor of such great 
and complex movements as those which 
in recent years have disturbed parts of 
India and California. Dr. Davison seeks 
to show that these latter catastrophes are 
attributable to movements of the crust 
of the earth in the process of mountain- 
making. The rocks are bent or folded, 
probably by the earth’s secular cooling, 
and when the strain becomes severe 
enough to overcome cohesion, they sud- 
denly snap, producing a jar that we feel 
at the surface as an earthquake shock. 
Generally, however, the quake seems due, 
not so much to abruption as_ to displace- 
ment of the rocks, whereby faults are 
produced or, if already existing, are 
extended. It is held that the grinding 
and grating of rock upon rock, as they 
slip and slide over one another, will 
account satisfactorily for shocks on the 
grandest scale. Such movement must, 
in many cases, be a great factor in the 
production of earthquakes, but it is still 
permissible to seek other and perhaps 
more profound causes for certain seismic 
phenomena. Among the interesting sub- 
jects ably discussed by Dr. Davison is 
that of earthquake-sounds and the deter- 
mination of isoacoustic lines, or lines of 
equal audibility. 

The second work before us is by 
Prof. Cole of Dublin, who writes about 
rocks with a freedom that shows his 
mastery of the subject, and a lucidity that 
enables the reader who is not a geologist 
to follow with ease his explanations and 
arguments. It is impossible, in dealing 
with petrology, to avoid touching on 
certain collateral branches of science ; but 
the writer here treats his rocks, not so 
much from the point of view of a system 
of mineral and chemical classification, 
which usually forms terribly dry reading, 
as from that of natural history. His chief 
object is to trace the origin and evolution 
of the rocks, and the way in which they 
control the features of the landscape— 
subjects which appeal to any reader who 
takes an intelligent interest in the structure 
of the earth beneath his feet. At the same 
time, the advanced student may turn 





to certain parts of Prof. Cole’s little 
| volume with advantage, for he commands 
‘exceptional familiarity with geological 
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literature, and gives the latest views of 
Continental and American authorities. 

On so difficult a subject as petrogenesis 
there is room for much diversity of 
opinion. Prof. Cole, contrary to some 
authorities, holds that an igneous magma 
may be very greatly modified in composi- 
tion by absorption and assimilation of 
adjacent rocks. With regard to the 
assumption that two grand types of 
igneous rocks characterize the so-called 
Atlantic and Pacific provinces, he doubts 
whether the simplicity of such a dual 
classification is conformable with Nature. 

Although the volume is but small, room 
has been found at the end for a list of 
more than a hundred references to original 
authorities. It is noteworthy that in the 
table of stratigraphical systems, all the 
strata between the Ordovician and Devo- 
nian are included under the term “ Got- 
landian.”’ 











NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[Notice in these columns d 
a “ oes not preclude longer 


Chemical Research in its Bearings on 
National Welfare, 1/6 8.P.C.K. 
A concise handbook dealing with the 
development of technical industry and 
experimental science in relation to national 
prosperity. With reservations as to in- 
creased economy, the book is favourable to 
the furtherance of research. In the Romance 
of Science Series. 


McKready (Kelvin), A Brcinner’s Srar- 
K: AN Easy GUIDE TO THE STARS 
AND TO THE ASTRONOMICAL USES OF THE 
Oprera-Giass, THE FIELD-GLASS, AND 
THE TELESCOPE, 9/ net. Putnam’s 
This is a well-arranged practical guide 
for the young astronomical observer, and 
should be of much assistance in enabling 
him to become familiar with the brighter 
stars which are visible to the unaided 
e. The book is furnished with a series 
night charts of the sky (adapted to 
the latitude of New York or icago) 
giving the stars in white on a black back- 
und. On the page opposite to each chart 
is a key map showing the constellations and 
their individual stars as depicted on the 
charts. Foot-notes to each page supply 
information as to the more interesting stars 
and nebulz that are within the reach of an 
= a two-inch telescope, and a 
inch telescope respectively. Other 
chapters are devoted to the sun, moon, 
major planets, comets, and meteors as 
objects suitable for observation with small 
instruments, hints being added as to the 
work that can be profitably undertaken 
by a beginner. We notice a tendency to 
“gush ” and to quote poetry which rather 
mars the effect of a book that purports to 
be a practical work of a scientific character. 


Olcott (William Tyler), Star Lore or ALL 
AGES: A COLLECTION oF MyrTus, 
LEGENDS, AND Facts CONCERNING THE 
CONSTELLATIONS OF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE, 10/6 net. Putnam's 


_ This is a —— book. It displa 

just the amount of enthusiasm proper to the 
well-in‘ormed amateur, which is the envy 
and despair of the professional astronomer. 
The author’s plan is to conside> each con- 
stellation separately, first discoursing on the 
mythology and legends associated with the 
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particular constellation under review, and 
then going on to describe the remarkable 
stars occurring in it, giving some account of 
their peculiarities as double stars, coloured 
stars, stars with large proper motion, stars 
with peculiar spectra, and the like. He 
quotes largely and effectively from a number 
of writers, both in prose and verse, ancient 
and modern, who, in a variety of ways, 
throw light on his theme. The book is 
a, illustrated by representations 
of some of the masterpieces of art more 
or less closely related to the myths enshrined 
in the ancient constellations, as well as 
reproductions of photographs of nebule 
and star clusters. 

The portion of the heavens treated is that 
visible to an observer situated in 40° of 
north latitude, and includes the stars occur- 
ring in the forty-eight ancient constellations 
comprised in the ‘Syntaxis’ of Ptolemy. 
The statements of the results of modern 
research as affecting individual stars, which 
are scattered through the book, are taken 
from good authorities, and generally correct. 
The sentence on p. 128 concerning sidereal 
time is not, however, accurate as it stands, 
and requires modification. The same re- 
mark applies to the author's references to 
what used to be called “lunar distance ™ 
stars, as being important stars for the 
mariner in the determination of longitudes 
at sea. This method of determining longi- 
tudes is almost obsolete, and “lunar 
distances * are no longer given in the national 
ephemerides ; so that the importance of 
these stars, from this particular point of 
view, is a thing of the past. 











SOCIETIES, 


RoyaL.— May 23.—Sir Archibald Geikie, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. H. S. Hele-Shaw read a 
paper on ‘The Theory of a New Form of the 
Chamber Crank Chain, —Prof. R. A. Sampson on 
‘A New Treatment of Optical Aberration,’— 
Sir W. de W. Abney on ‘ The Extinction of Light 
by an Illuminated Retina,’—Mr. Walter Wahl on 
‘ Optical Determinations at High Pressures,’— 
Mr. T. R. Merton on ‘ The Changes in Certain 
Absorption Spectra in Different Solvents,—Mr. 
W. C. Ball on ‘ Changes in the Absorption Spectra 
of ‘‘ Didymium”’ Salts,—and Mr. P. Phillips 
on ‘ The Viscosity of Carbon Dioxide.’ 








GEOLOGICAL.— May 15.—Dr. A. Strahan, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Messrs. P. G. Broad, J. W. 
Jervis, R. R. Lempriere, J. R. Moir, E. D. 
Nicholson, and J. S. Owens were elected Fellows; 
Prof. M. Boule (Paris), was elected a Foreign 
Member; and Dr. F. W. Clarke (Washington, 
D.C.), Dr. W. Cross (Washington, D.C.), and 
Baron Nopcsa (Hungary), were elected Foreign 
Correspondents. 

The President stated that, no papers having 
been ready for presentation at the meeting, he 
had obtained the consent of the Director of the 
Geological Survey to exhibit specimens. Prof. 
E. Hull, in opening the discussion, expressed 
pleasure in having an opportunity of examining 
the specimens of cores brought up from the 
borings under and around London. In none of 
the borings in the London area had the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone been proved. He believed that 
this limestone would most probably be found by 
boring under Croydon, and to form the base of 
the Carboniferous series of Kent and Surrey ; 
but the borings at Croydon had not gone suffi- 
ciently deep to determine the point. Mr. E. 
Procter stated that the red rocks exhibited by him 
came from a borehole at Southall on the Great 
Western Railway, midway between Paddington 
and Windsor. hey were struck at a depth of 
1,130 ft., and were still present at 1,261 ft., the 
lowest level yet reached by the borehole. They 
consist of =e and mottled clays and sandstones, 
with occasional bands of grit; mica is very 
abundant, and the rocks show false bedding. 
Microscopic crystals of dolomite and particles of 
galena are also present. On close investigation 
these rocks yielded fish-remains, which Dr. 
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Smith Woodward kindly determined. They 
consist of scales and teeth of Holoptychius and 
plates of Bothriolepis, both characteristic Upper 
Devonian or Old Red Sandstone fishes. Dr. J. W. 
Evans regarded the specimens on the table as 
an excellent illustration of the importance of the 
proposals ~~ forward by Prof. Watts in his 
Presidential Address, in favour of the systematic 
examination by borings of the rocks below the 
Mesozoic strata of the South-East of England. 
The speaker regarded the discovery of typical 
Upper Old Red Sandstone fishes at Southall as 
an event of the greatest interest and importance. 
There was nothing surprising in the occurrence 
of the Upper Old Red and Upper Devonian 
lithological types in borings in the same area. 
The latter were shown by the fossils to be of the 
same littoral character as that with which we 
are familiar in North Devon in the Baggy and 
Marwood and Pilton Beds; while the former 
closely resemble the Pickwell Down Beds which 
immediately underlie the Baggy and Marwood 
Group, and are of a pronounced Old Red Sand- 
stone type, with indeterminable plant- and fish- 
remains. 

Prof. Sollas remarked that the presence of 
Silurian rocks in the South-East of England, and 
their distribution so far as it was known, sug- 
gested many interesting problems. The Cale- 
donian chain, so constant to a north-easterly 
and south-westerly trend for a great part of its 
course, seemed to curve into conformity with the 
Armorican chain as it approached those moun- 
tains, thus forming an arc convex towards the 
south, such as would arise under thrusts coming 
from the north. Observations in North Wales 
and Scandinavia are in harmony with this view, 
and the Caledonian chain would thus seem to 
obey the Asiatic régime. Sutherland remains as 
a strange exception. The Caledonian chain is 
confined to a restricted region in Europe, but 
movements of corresponding age may be looked 
for elsewhere. Thus the Charnian axis may 
represent part of a chain which curved away to 
the south and east, and found its continuation in 
the axis of Condroz. If so, we should have a 
Condrozian chain which would have joined the 
Caledonian by linking, and, like it, have arisen 
under thrusts from the north. Evidence of this 
might easily be obscured by subsequent move- 
ments of Hercynian age. This view is suggested 
by the interesting work of Mr. Mackintosh of 
Dover, who has brought together many important 
facts in its support, and is led by them to believe 
that the Condrozian chain may play an important 

art in the tectonics of Southern England. 

othing less than a systematic survey by boring, 
such as has long been carried on in Holland, will 
meet the case. This should be undertaken by the 
Government, who in return might claim to ex- 
ercise authority over the coalfields which such a 
survey could scarcely fail to bring to light. The 
discussion was continued by other speakers. 








LINNEAN.—May 24.—Annual Meeting.—Dr. 
D. H. Scott, President, in the chair.—Miss C. E 
Larter and Sir F. W. Moore were admitted Fellows. 
—The officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: President, Prof. E. B. Poulton; 
Treasurer, Mr. H. W. Monckton; Secretaries, 
Dr. B. D. Jackson, Dr. Otto Stapf, and Prof. 
G. C. Bourne.—Dr. D. H. Scott, the retiring 
President, delivered his address, devoting the 
greater part of it to a review of the palzo-botanical 
work of the late Sir Joseph Hooker.—The Presi- 
dent addressed Capt. C. F. U. Meek, and handed 
to him the bronze medal of the Crisp Award for 
Microscopical Science.—The President handed 
to Prof. E. B. Poulton the Linnean Medal for 
transmission to Dr. R. C. L. Perkins, who is 
abroad. Prof. Poulton made a suitable acknow- 
ledgment, and undertook to convey the medal to 
the recipient. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Geographical, 8.30.—‘The Garden of Eden,’ Sir W. Willcocks. 
Tvuxs. Palestine Exploration Fund, 2.30.—Annual Meeting. 

— Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—* Excavations in the Coldoun : 
Ancient Stone Monuments and Description of Human 
Remains,’ Mr. F. J. Bennett and Dr. A i 

—  Oolonial Institute, 8.30.—‘The Pa 
to the British Empire.’ Mr. V. Cornish. , 

Tuors. Royal, 4.30.—‘A Chemically Active Modification of Nitro 
. produced by the Klectric Discharge,’ IV., Mr. R. J. 

trutt; ‘Om the series Lines in the Are —— 

of Mercury,’ and ‘On the Constitution of the Mercury 

Green Line \ =5461 AU and on the Magnetic Resolution of 

its Satellites by an Echelon Grating,’ Prof. J. OC. McLennan ; 

‘On the Convergence of Certain Series involving the 

Fourier Constants of a Function,’ Prof. W. H. Young; 


and other mepene. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 
Fr. Astronomical, 
= Association, 8.—‘ The Geology of West Mayo and 
Sligo, with Special Reference to the August Long Excur- 
sion,’ Prof. G. A. J. Cole. 
= Institution, 9.—'Unknown Parts of South America, 
. A. H. Savage Landor. 


- Keith. 
nama Canal and its Relation 
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Science Gossip. 


Tae Zooioeicat PaHotrocrapsic Cius, by 
arrangement with the Council of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London, are exhibiting a 
set of over 900 photographs of British 
mammals, birds, reptiles, and lower animals 
in the library at the Zoological Society’s 
new Offices in Regent’s Park. 

The exhibition will be open to the public 
for some weeks, and the Society hopes that 
it will help to stimulate public interest in 
the wild fauna of this country. 


M. MaRrcet Baupovur has lately examined 
the skeletons of several adult human beings 
of the Neolithic .or Polished Stone Age 
discovered by him in a prehistoric cemetery 
at Vendrest, and finds that a very large 
proportion of them are those of persons 
suffering from the form of rheumatism 
known as osteo-arthritis deformans. In 
fifteen out of the hundred cases examined, 
the disease had attacked the spinal column ; 
but a marked difference is here shown 
between the two sexes. In the male the 
disease seems to have most often affected 
the base of the column and on the right 
side; while in the female it is most fre- 
quently found in the neck and on the left. 
The facts have been communicated to the 
Académie des Sciences, but no reason has 
hitherto been suggested for this differentia- 
tion, which, perhaps, points to a divergence 
in the mode of life of the two sexes not yet 
indicated. 


A souURCE of contagion hitherto unsus- 
pected in cases of tuberculosis seems to 
have been established by M. Piéry. He 
has found the bacillus of Koch present in the 
sweat of the patient in all the cases he has 
examined, and this has proved capable of 
producing tuberculosis in guinea-pigs and 
other animals by way of inoculation. Thus 
are explained the frequent and well-authenti- 
cated cases of the communication of the 
disease by @ person attacked by it to another, 
with no hereditary liability to infection, 
who is brought into frequent contact with 
the patient, as in the instances of husband 
and wife, nurse and invalid, and the like. 
M. Piéry recommends, in consequence, the 
careful disinfection of all garments, bed- 
clothing, and so on used by a tuberculous 
patient, and his or her isolation as far as 
possible, especially at night-time. 


M. THornot, Professor of Forensic Medi- 
cine to the Paris Académie de Médecine, 
has just been lecturing upon Premature 
Burial, an accident the fear of which is, 
perhaps, not so prevalent as it was in the 
days of Edgar Allan Poe. He gave an 
interesting description of the many inven- 
tions devised for the avoidance of this, 
including the insertion of a breathing tube 
in the mouth of the corpse, which is brought 
through the lid of the coffin and projects 
from the grave. But he declared that no 
precaution was so satisfactory as that of 
delaying the burial until the signs of putre- 
faction are apparent. The provisions of 
the Code Napoléon, which ordain that no 
burial shall take place until twenty-four 
hours after death and inspection by the 
medical authority of the district, are, he 
said, entirely adequate on this point, and 
if they are carried out to the full, no one 
need have any fear of being buried alive. 


THe Report of the work of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, for the past year 
contains some items of a distinctly utili- 
tarian nature. Experiments have been made 





on the effect of magnetic fields on the 
mechanism of the fine chronometers and 
watches used for purposes of navigation. 
It is found that an average chronometer, 
when placed in a magnetic field of unit 
intensity (C.G.S. system), is liable to change 
its rate approximately by one second a 
day, the changes being due to the mechanical 
couple acting on the magnetized steel in 
the balance arm and rim when in the 
magnetic field. Watches can be shielded 
from these effects by being placed in suitable 
iron boxes, but “ non-magnetic”? watches 
are made which show only small changes 
of rate when placed in a strong magnetic 
field. Some departmental changes of pro- 
cedure have lately been made, and the 
Astronomer Royal is now more responsible 
than heretofore for the care and upkeep 
of the Navy chronometers. 


THE Roya OBSERVATORY is also under- 
taking some of the work on terrestrial 
magnetism that has, until now, been done 
in the Hydrographer’s department of the 
Admiralty. The charts prepared year by 
year to show the deviation of the compass 
at various places will in future be made at 
Greenwich. 


New work at the Observatory of a strictly 
astronomical nature deals largely with 
statistics as to the number and magnitude 
of the faint stars. A method of determining 
stellar magnitude on a definite system has 
been devised by photographing stars 
through a wire grating placed before the 
object-glass of a photographic telescope. 
The result on the developed plate in the 
case of any one star is a series of images 
of different sizes formed by diffraction. 
Since the amount of light which goes to 
form each of these is known from optical 
theory, a scale of magnitude corresponding 
to different-sized images is readily formed, 
and this can be applied to any photographed 
field of stars, irrespective of the kind of 
plate or the conditions of exposure. 


THE GOVERNMENT OBSERVATORY of the 
Colony of Natal at Durban, of which Mr. 
E. N. Nevill, a well-known authority on the 
lunar motion, was lately Director, has been 
closed. The Cape Meteorological Commis- 
sion has been dissolved, and a new Depart- 
ment of Meteorology, which will embrace 
the four provinces of the Union—Cape 
Colony, Transvaal, Orange Free State, and 
Natal—has been formed with its head- 

arters at Pretoria. The Astronomical 

bservatory at Johannesburg, hitherto called 
the Transvaal Observatory, will in future 
be known as the Union Observatory, South 
Africa, and remains under the direction of 
Mr. R. T. A. Innes. 


In @ paper recently contributed to the 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, Mr. T. J. J. See concludes, from 
several independent and mutually con- 
firmatory arguments deduced from modern 
astronomical measurements, that the depth 
of the Milky Way decidedly exceeds a 
million light-years, and substantially accords 
with the profundity of interstellar space 
as estimated by Sir Wm. Herschel 110 years 
ogo It will be remembered that Sir J. 

erschel and subsequent authorities, includ- 
ing the late Prof. Newcomb, largely reduced 
Sir Wm. Herschel’s estimate of the distances 
of the remotest stars, which was considered 
to be from one hundred to one thousand 
times too great. It is instructive to note 
that a modern astronomer finds confirmation 
in his researches of the results reached 
by the great pioneer in this department of 
astronomy as to the enormous distances of 
the confines of the stellar universe. 





FINE ABTS 


—~@e— 


English Furniture of the Eighteenth me 3 
By Herbert Cescinsky. Vol. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 


Wirn this third volume Mr. Cescinsky 
brings to a conclusion his elaborate history 
of English furniture in the eighteenth 
century. As a matter of fact, the work 
comprises a little more than this period, 
for it begins with William III., as a 
necessary antecedent connected with 
the Queen Anne and Georgian epochs. 
It is odd that the best cabinetwork 
should have appeared in a century (and 
been almost coincidental with it) in which 
the other arts had declined. Literature 
and painting experienced a wonderful 
revival towards the end of this century ; 
but with this renaissance the cabinet- 
maker’s craft entered its last decades 
of excellence. What is the secret of this 
rise and fall ? 

Mr. Cescinsky’s work is the most 
ambitious and the fullest yet published on 
this particular period. His third volume 
deals at length—and with copious illus- 
trations—with the Adam brothers, with 
Hepplewhite, and with Sheraton; and 
there are also supplementary chapters of 
value. The author has the advantage of 
a personal knowledge of and training in 
the craft, and it is obvious that his labour 
has been one of love. Sometimes he does 
not express himself very clearly, but his 
views are always adequately supported 
by evidence. He has determined judg- 
ments, and is no indiscriminating en- 
thusiast. He shows a high admiration for 
the strong individuality of Robert Adam, 
who was able to impose his style even on 
Chippendale, yet he criticizes the Adams 
on the ground of their incongruous 
designs. The explanation, however, of the 
ability of Robert Adam to dictate to Chip- 
pendale may possibly be found in the fact 
recorded by Mr. Cescinsky, and com- 
mented upon, that Adam was an architect 
working among equals, and deemed worthy 
of a place in Westminster Abbey ; whereas 
Chippendale was a cabinet-maker to the 
end. The Adams certainly were inferior 
in versatility to Chippendale when it 
came to the designing of furniture. Mr. 
Cescinsky refers to “ the segred of 
imagination and the rigid fidelity to one 
style in Adam’s work.” The brothers began 
as workers in stone and metal, being 
architects. They had to adapt themselves 
to woodwork, and they never acquired the 
fluency and variety of Chippendale. It 
is curious to remember that Robert 
Adam invented stucco, and “ appears to 
have not only tolerated, but even en- 
couraged, the use of substitutes, such as 
stucco for sculpture, composition for 
carving, and similar imitations.” On the 
other hand, Adam owed practically nothing 
to French or other a art ; 
his was an original derivation from Roman 
art, if it may be put that way. A good 


‘ many of his excellent designs, now housed 
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in the Soane Museum, are here repro- 
duced. There is also an interesting chap- 
ter on the Adelphi Lottery. Adam’s 
Court and Parliamentary influence must 
have been considerable, as he got a 
private Bill passed authorizing this lottery, 
and so relieved the brothers of a huge 
financial liability. 

In Hepplewhite Mr. Cescinsky finds 
three styles or periods: the first, in which 
he was influenced by the French; the 
second, when he came under Adam’s 
influence; and the last, when he had 
developed his own genius, though he 
assimilated in this period to the work of 
Sheraton. Mr. Cescinsky roughly dis- 
tinguishes the three craftsmen thus :— 
i‘ The era of Chippendale may be de- 
scribed as an age of carved and fretted orna- 
ment, that of Hepplewhite as one of painting, 
and the period of Sheraton as one of inlay.” 
.Sheraton’s personal history is inter- 
esting. He was at once a designer, a 
drawing- master, a publisher, a writer 
of tracts, and a Baptist preacher ! Coming 
to London at the age of forty, he never 
practised his craft of cabinet-making, 
but made designs and sold them. Mr. 
Cescinsky does more justice to this un- 
fortunate man than is usually done by 
writers on furniture. His later career 
was marred by his weak surrender to the 
craze of the day for Empire forms, in 
which good taste and style departed. 
But his earlier work shows him to be 
among the best designers of the century. 
He died in poverty, but posterity has 
given him a name second to none but 
Chippendale’s. Mr. Cescinsky’s work is so 
valuable that it may well become the 
standard treatise on its subject. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review. |] 


Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archzological 
Journal, Apriz, 1/6 
Reading, Slaughter ; London, Stock 


Percival (MaclIver), Coats on OLD JEwEL- 
LERY AND NKETS. Fisher Unwin 
Mr. Percival may be congratulated alike 
on a comparatively fresh subject and on his 
treatment of it. Personal adornment is one 
of the primitive instincts of the race, and 
when, early in history, the element of design 
was associated with beauty of material in 
decoration, the art of jewellery was born. 
Here, then, is a wide and satisfying field for 
the collector, ranging in pomt of time 
through fifty centuries, in respect of material 
from the commonest to the rarest: each 
piece, even the humblest, bringing some- 
thing of the joy of the past into the present 
by a revival of the element of charm which 
made it beautiful in the eyes of its maker 
and wearer. 
*. The little book before us is written for 
minor collectors—those who love old things, 
but cannot afford to pay large prices for 
them. Of course, much fine jewellery 
worked in gold and precious stones is defi- 
nitely out of their reach, but the quantity 
of really beautiful things that can still be 
obtained at relatively low prices is surprising. 
The arrangement of the book is simple and 
well considered. It begins with a glossary, 
and on to a brief description of ancient 
jew —-Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, and 
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Roman, in which essential characteristics 
are indicated with especial reference to 
the methods of manufacture employed. 
A second chapter of the same character 
deals with the jewellery of the Middle Ages 
—Byzantine, Barbarian, Celtic, and Later 
Mediaval: an education in taste rather 
than a guide to the collector, since none but 
the poorest of medis#val trinkets is ever 
likely to come within his reach. 

The eighteenth century and the early part 
of the nineteenth are, however, Mr. Percival’s 
real subject, and these he treats at great 
length and with much sympathetic insight. 
Nearly 200 pages are devoted to a detailed 
study of the various trinkets of this period 
likely to attract the minor collector for 
whom he writes, and in them even experts 
will find much that is unfamiliar, while 
ordinary readers will find a renewed interest 
in looking through the trinkets of their 
elders and comparing them with the illustra- 
tions of this book. These are, indeed, a 
great attraction, consisting, as they do, of 
some 240 photographic and 60 drawings of 
jewellery of all periods. We only remark 
that Mr. Percival has not told us where 
the objects illustrated (many of them in 
museums) may be seen. 


Turner’s Water-Colours at Farnley Hall, 
Part IT., 2/6 net. ‘Studio’ Office 
The reproductions in the second part of 
this series are less charming than those in 
the first. This is not to say that they are 
less faithful, although a drawing “ exe- 
cuted in body-colour on brown paper” is 
inevitably more difficult to render than a 
true water-colour. To modern eyes the 
most interesting plate is ‘A First- Rater 
taking in Stores.” The vast ship of war, 
towering, story upon story, above the 
fishing boats, shows how delicately and 
accurately Turner could draw when his 
subject required it. Thesenseof proportion 
is conveyed with consummate skill. 

















CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
LANDSCAPE. 


THE attendance at this exhibition at 
the Grafton Galleries will offer an interesting 
test of the degree to which landscapes keep 
their interest for the general public of this 
latter day. Conversation and scenery were 
given by Mark Twain as constituting in 
combination the summit of human bliss, 
but it is open to us to suspect that move- 
ment (if not other things) was really implied 
at the same time, and that he saw himself 
in imagination on a shaded deck, the land- 
scape slipping past with that lively dis- 
engagement of plane from plane which 
enhances so considerably our appreciation 
of its structure, and facilitates our uncon- 
scious estimate of spacial dimensions. The 
mere passive representation of @ given scene 
from @ given point is a less exciting enter- 
tainment, and the early tradition of land- 
scape, whether European or Oriental, strove 
to atone for this deficiency by ingenious 
combinations of subject-matter, by the 
clear grouping of objects at various distances, 
and a crisp directness of touch by which 
the very stroke itself, according as it is 
blurred or dragged or slashed, becomes, by 
@ miracle of executive delicacy, a leaf, a 
wavelet, or a cloud. 

Within the rather narrow limits of his 
speciality, Whistler, here represented by 
the “‘ school-pieces ’”’ of Mr. Walter Greaves 
(1-5), natilized to perfection this last element 
of the modulation of the texture of the 
paint down to the threshold of our own day ; 
and other represented painters in this 
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exhibition (which, we are assured, is 
“* intended to illustrate the most independent 
and progressive elements of contemporary 
landscape ’’)—Watts (54-61), Leighton (50- 
53), and Legros (91-94)—owe their import- 
ance mainly to the degree in which they 
clung to a tradition of landscape which 
modern art has gradually abandoned. 

In the majority of such painters as are 
markedly progressive, the progress is in the 
merely negative direction of throwing over, 
not only traditional subjects, but also tradi- 
tional principles, without evolving any new 
principles to take their place. Cecil Law- 
son’s large Hop Gardens of England (39) is, 
perhaps, the most lamentable example 
here of this indifference to painting and 
sole reliance on the interest of subject- 
matter. If hop gardens have pleasant asso- 
ciations for him, this picture may be suffi- 
ciently like to please an uncritical beholder ; 
but the beauty of the hop garden is allied 
to no analogous beauty of paint, and we 
are of opinion that the numerous modern 
painters who have produced work of a like 
formlessness under-estimate the public sensi- 
bility to technical excellence. Legros’s 
rather airless Landscape with Men in a Boat 
(93) has an odd look, as though the 
barque were being pulled past an artificial 
panorama. 

What, on the whole, has modern landscape 
to offer us in place of the magnificent 
sixpennyworth of pleasurable sensation 
suggested by our last sentence? Some- 
thing, doubtless, in the way of rather 
monotonously insistent projection; but, if 
we were to judge by the present exhibition, 
very little of value. Buxton Knight's 
group of works (of which Nos. 36a, 41, and 
44 are the best) show a painter who in 
his day was cautiously experimental; and 
there is at least one fine Steer, The Distant 
Severn (8), to remind us that we have been 
passing through a period of close research 
into the structural use of colour which is of 
considerable value, though as yet hardly 
utilized in combination with the finest 
plastic sense. The other fine pictures in the 
show, however, are almost all by men of con- 
servative and reactionary influence. This 
influence we consider to some extent salu- 
tary, and the pictures are chosen in such 
@ fashion as to make it appear entirely so. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


The Tomb of Oscar Wilde, which Mr. 
Jacob Epstein is exhibiting at 72, Cheyne 
Walk, is a splendidly massive and impressive 
design, showing on the part of the sculptor 
a profound sense of consistency in the 
observance, of an accepted convention, and 
of the sufficiency of simple means for 
utilizing the natural magic of light and shade. 
It is excessively derivative, and this might 
be taken, perhaps, to indicate confessed 
inability to invent a theme of more distinctly 
modern significance which should be capable 
of expressing the idiom of ancient Egypt, of 
which Mr. Epstein rightly feels the monu- 
mental grandeur. The execution of the work 
is very fine, and as the artist is still young, 
and his development must necessarily be the 
slower for the slowness with which the 
sonar public realizes his merit, we may 
orgive him a certain caution in venturing 
far from his base of operations in Egyptian 
example, 


THE work at Crosby Hall is of a healthier 
character on the whole than that shown in 
the recent similar competition for Chelsea 





artists, but it cannot be claimed as yet 
that any great decorative genius has been 
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brought to light by the movement. That, 
perhaps, was hardly to be expected until 
the initial task of setting the artist at work 
on the wall, which is the main object of the 
competitions, has been achieved in a suffi- 
cient number of cases to allow for a reason- 
able percentage of failure. 

Of the designs for Middlesex Hospital, 
No. 88, by ‘* Marjoribanks,”’ is obviously the 
best, and suggests indebtedness to the work 
of Mr. Augustus John for inspiration. The 
artist, almost alone among the competitors, 
seems to have derived some satisfaction in 
complying with the rather paralyzing de- 
mand for a portion of the design worked out 
at the full scale. To most modern painters 
the part is only complete in the brain of the 
artist when the whole is complete, and to 
formulate a part prematurely is rather a 
hindrance. 

Among the designs for the Dublin Gallery 
of Modern Art, that sent by Mr. Cayley 
Robinson under the pseudonym of “ Qualis 
ab incepto”’ (23) is the best, though hardly, 
in its present form, to be compared with his 
contribution to the loan section of the 
exhibition (No. 2); while there is merit 
in the sketch of ‘‘ Paint Bender ” (25), and 
the largely ordered design—liable, never- 
theless, to monstrous misreading — which 
is hung in the crypt under the name of 
“Shamus” (141). 

For the St. Jude’s-on-the-Hill decoration 
there are several schemes of some interest, 
those of ‘‘ Stato’ (18) and “‘ Festina Lente”’ 
(22) leaving us somewhat doubtful of the 
artists’ capacity for drawing on a large scale ; 
while in that under the motto of ““O Tem- 
pora, O Mores ”’ (37), which alone has faced in 
its inception the rather formidable neighbour- 
hood of the surrounding setting of red brick, 
we find the circular fillings at the bottom of 
the design, though pretty enough in them- 
selves, quite out of key with the general 
colour-scheme. 

There is some promise al:o in the clear 
colour fo the two small sketches of “Homo 
Homini Lupus”’ (72) for Messrs Crosse & 
Blackwell’s factory ; in the detail of No. 93 for 
the same competition, which makes a much 
better design than does the drawing of the 
ensemble; and the sketches for the Village 
Hall at Shrivenham, No. 81 (“ Oranges and 
Lemons’’). 

In the Sutton Valence School Competition 
Nos. 85 and 159 are fairly good, but recent 
examples of the handling of historical sub- 
jects for decorative purposes have been so 
bad that to impose them seems to be to 
court disaster. It is satisfactory to see 
evidence of the existence of a “‘ buon fresco ”’ 





class, urgently needed in London to give a 
sound technical basis to these experiments. 


At the gallery of Messrs. Goupil in Bed- 
ford Street the X Club of Painters show, 
like the exhibitors at Crosby Hall, anony- 
mously. It would have an admirable effect 
on art criticism if the example were widely 
followed. The exhibits suffer, as a rule, | 
from a certain paintiness, the colour fall- | 
ing between two stools, and being neither 
naturalistically nor decoratively just. In 
slight sketches, however, two or three of | 
the members show some feeling for colour : 
X 10, for example, in The Louvre (1), and 
X 23 in The Bathing Cave (9). John Street 
(33), by X 16, is a well-characterized portrait. 


Mr. S. J. Peploe’s drawings at the Stafford | 
Gallery are of excessive slightness, Nos. 18 
and 57 having, however, some charm; | 
while at the Baillie Gallery Mr. Robert 
Gregory shows one firmly painted landscape | 
imaginatively conceived, The Lake, Even- | 
tng (11), and a number of good colour-studies | 
for stage scenery. , 





MINIATURES AT BRUSSELS. 
Tue Foreren SEcTION. 


THE miniatures in the Foreign Section 
number nearly four times as many as the 
English. Critical detailed notice of such a 
number being out of the question, I can 
mention only some of the principal masters 
represented. 


To begin with Augustin—“éléve de la | 
Nature et de la Méditation,” as he styled | 
himself—five-and-twenty examples of this | 
celebrated French painter of miniatures will | 
be found ; they include portraits of men and | 





women well known in the troublous period | father was “ maitre d’hétel du Roi,” 


of his long career—e.g., the unfortunate 
Princesse de Lamballe (5444), belonging to | 
the Queen-Mother of Italy ; 
Dugazon, Mademoiselle Duchesnois, Louis | 
XVIII., and his last work (537), an un- | 
finished portrait of Napoleon I., whom he | 
painted many times, as he did Joséphine, | 
Caroline of Naples, and others of the Bona- 
parte family. 

Another man of the period, who went on 
painting portraits all through the years of | 
the Revolution, is Dumont, a member of 
the Academy in 1788, and an exhibitor in 
the Salon of 1824. Like Augustin and | 
Isabey, he came from Lorraine, and was one | 


| rom Lorraii Lame | 
oF the qantas sneiabusete Sy FUenee <6 Hho | 5 11368, T108, helniaaine te Sk Eee 


_——— cent Those of my readers 
who visited the Exhibition of Eighteenth- 
Century Art in Paris in 1906 will recall many 
lovely examples of his work. There are 
sixteen to be seen now in Brussels, including 
some from the Fitzhenry and Doistau 
Collections, which were shown at the Exhi- 
bition to which I have just referred. 


A contemporary of the foregoing, who 
worked with Isabey in the studio of David, 
is Jean Guérin. This artist is well known 





by his striking portrait of Général Kléber | 


in the Louvre. He excelled in painting 
men; his portraits of women are more rare, 
and fetch high prices. There are a number 
of the latter to be seen in this Exhibition, 
including ‘Madame Récamier ’ (786), again 
from the Doistau Collection. Guérin began 
by painting Marie Antoinette, and lived 
to exhibit in the Salon as late as 1827. 
Examples of his work are in the Wallace 
Collection. 


There are several interesting works by 
Vestier, who was father-in-law to Dumont, 
including some theatrical portraits; but 
the greatest miniature painter of this period 
remains to be mentioned, viz., ierre 


Adolphe Hall, the portrait of whose daughter | 


is here (810, belonging to M. Wildenstein), 
besides two or three women’s portraits be- 
longing to Baron Oppenheim of Cologne. 
This artist, who was a Swede, died of apo- 
plexy on his way to Liége, whither he fled to 
escape the Revolution. He is credited with 
having painted over 2,000 miniatures. There 


| are several examples of his extraordinary 


powers in this Exhibition, but they are 
not equal in quality to those in the Paris 
Eighteenth-Century Art Exhibition, where 
some fifty were shown. 


A contemporary not much known in this 
country, I think, though delightful examples 
of his work are in the Wallace Collection, is 
Mansion, by whom a couple of portraits 
will be found—941, 942. 


In the group of distinguished eighteenth- 
century French miniature painters stands 
Louis Lié Périn. He had lessons from 
Sicardi, and painted miniatures for a liveli- 
hood at a nominal price. The Fitzhenry 
Collection includes one of ‘ Le Chancelier 
Maupéou ’ (1012), which is here shown. 








SS 


Lue Sicard, commonly called Sicardi, 
was &@ miniature painter attached to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs to provide 
diplomatic presents in the shape of snuff- 
boxes. He painted many couvercles for 
Louis XVI., and there are two or three 
portraits of that ill-fated king and of 
his heroic consort in_ this Exhibition 
(see Nos. 1108-9-15). He continued to 
practise all through the Revolutionary 
ge as is proved by the dates on works 

y him exhibited here. The group of two 
children (1107), for delicacy of flesh tints, 
accuracy of drawing, and charm of colour, 
is not surpassed by anything in this Exhi- 
bition that I have met with. The girl, whose 
and 
was guillotined in 1794, wears a citron- 
coloured ribbon in her hair ; her simple dress 


the actress | is of a soft greenish shade, her eyes are dark 


and lustrous, her complexion is pale but 
very pure, with which her rich red lips and 
the boy’s warmer colouring make a delightful 
contrast. The miniature is dated 1796, 
and belongs to Comte Allard du Chollet. 
Other Parisian collectors exhibit snuff- 
boxes by Sicardi, who is well represented, 
by the way, at Hertford House. 

Although Madame Vigée Le Brun is 
not recognized generally as a painter of 
miniatures—occasionally she painted them, 
as she tells us in her Memoirs—there are two 
small examples of her work in this manner 


F. T. Rochard may be called a cosmo- 
politan artist. He was born in Paris duri 
the Revolution, died in Berlin in 1872, an 
lived for many years in England, where 
he exhibited largely at the Academy. There 
is something very animated and vivacious 
in his work. Take, for example, the portraits 
of Madame Vestris (1057), from the Doistau 
Collection, and Miss Morris, of the King’s 
Theatre (1065). Rochard’s colour is rich, 
and, if the term may be allowed, luscious. 
His portraits seem a mixture of the styles of 
Sir William Ross and Isabey. By the way, 
he was a pupil of the latter. He could do 
solid work when he liked, witness the copy 
of the Rembrandt in the Royal Collection, 
Buckingham Palace (302). 


The mention of Isabey brings us to one of 
the most extraordinary men in the whole 
range of miniature painters. He too, as I 
have said, was a Lorrainer, and had the 
good fortune to attract the notice of Marie 
Antoinette, Queen of France, when he was 
only 20. 

He began in the very humblest way, 
and, like many other artists, struggled 
through poverty to fame. He has been 
termed “le portraitiste indispensable des 
Gouvernements.”” He was in truth “le 
peintre attitré”’ of Napoleon I. and the 
Allies, Louis XVIII. and Charles X. More- 
over, he lived to see Napoleon III. on the 
throne of France. To have been a favourite 
courtier and successful portrait painter so 
long was @ unique experience which Isabey 
turned to good account. He was an 
extraordinarily prolific artist, and painted 
every notability of his time. The Wallace 
Collection is rich in his work, and pos- 
sesses at least a dozen portraits of Napo- 
leon I., to say nothing of other members 
of the Buonaparte family. He is the 
largest contributor here, being represented 
by thirty works, including many celebrities. 

Two miniatures by this artist (6244) are 
full of interest, as they both were painted 
during the ‘‘ Hundred Days.” t of 
Louis XVIIT. was begun soon after Napoleon. 
was sent to Elba. Onthe Emperor’s return, 
he at once sent for Isabey, who straightway 
commenced a portrait of him, but the over- 
throw of the Empire after Waterloo led to 
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the abandonment of the second picture and 
the completion of the first. They are both 
of them beautifully finished work, and 
belong to the Musée Ducal de Carls- 
ruhe. 

Taking the miniatures shown in the 
Foreign Section chronologically, it is inter- 
esting to find an example by an artist whose 
work is extremely rare in this country, but 
who, nevertheless, bears a name well known 
in the early history of miniature painting 
in England, viz., Lavinia Teerlinck. This 
lady was attached to the Court of Mary 

or, and there are notes of payments 
made to her by that Queen. She was the 
daughter of the well-known miniature 
painter Simon Teerlinck of Bruges. There 
is aportrait—said to be Lady Hunston—by 
her here (1132), lent by the Rijks Museum 
at Amsterdam Moreover, the Foreign 
Section is exceptionally rich in the work of 


the Olivers, by reason of the important con- | 


tribution by the Queen of Holland of some 
half-dozen of their best works, including one 
ofjthe Duke of Buckingham by Peter Oliver, 
after the artist’s father (1002), and another 
iece, by Isaac Oliver, also assigned to 
Buskinghes, dated 1614; but, as_ this 
miniature (996) bears on its face the of 
the original, viz., 30, and as George Villiers 
was not born till 1592, it is quite clear it 
cannot be Buckingham, nor, indeed, could 
I discover a likeness to the “ favourite ” ; 
but it is a beautifully finished miniature, 
and is deservedly given a place of honour. 
The interesting group of three (993), 
belonging to the Baroness G. de Rothschild, 
modestly termed ‘Portrait d’Homme, de 
Femme, et d’Enfant,’ I have already dealt 
with in my notes on the English Section. 


Another great name, one of the greatest 
in the history of the art, Petitot, must not 
be forgotten, but the works shown do 
not compare favourably with the numerous 
specimens of his wonderful skill which may 
be seen in the Jones Collection at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. Of the half- 
dozen portraits here, that of Turenne 
(on a snuff-box, 1023, belonging to Prince 
de Lichtenstein) is, perhaps, the finest. 


One of the most versatile and delightful 
artists of the eighteenth century, Jean 
ye ae is represented heme te half 
a@ dozen examples. He is not usually 
reckoned as a miniature painter, but 
his facility was such that he could paint in 
any manner, as specimens of his work here 
abundantly prove. Most of them are 
marked by that broad, free handling 
which corresponds to the examples to be seen 
in the Wallace and Ashmolean Collections. 
They differ toto celo from the portrait 
of the actor Préville (758), painted on a 
snuff-box belonging to M. Flameng. The 
likeness of this favourite actor is most 
minutely and carefully finished, and is of 
a very different character from the rest of 
Fragonard’s work in miniature. 

A group of artists other than the 
French School may here be noticed, viz., 
Fiiger, Goya, Fendi,and Quaglia, a quartet of 
painters who show, it must be owned, very 
different powers and styles of work. 

Ferdinand Quaglia, the Italian artist, 
er ted many portraits of the Empress 

oséphine. ere is in this Exhibition one 
of her (1041, belonging to M. E. Stern). His 
work may be seen in the Wallace Collection 
in of another portrait of the 
Impératrice, painted not long before 
Waterloo. 

A woman’s portrait here, from the Doistau 
Collection, is dated 1826. But Quaglia is 
generally supposed to have died a year before 
that. 


Fiiger, the Austrian painter, whose work 
enjoys, and deservedly so, a great reputa- 
tion in Vienna, where he was a Director of 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts at the end of 
the eighteenth century, is represented by 
eight or nine portraits (761-8). 

Another artist of European celebrity who 
is not generally reckoned as a miniature 
painter, so far as I am aware, is Goya. His 
| three portraits and two ‘Etudes’ (774-7) 
| will be examined with interest. They are 
| lent by the Marquis de Casa-Torres, and 
| come from Madrid. 
| Unexpected beauty is revealed in works 
| by Peter Fendi. This artist must be reckoned 
| @ Viennese, as he was born in Vienna in 1796, 
| and died there in 1842. He lived also in 
| Venice. There is something suggestive of 

Kate Greenaway in his works shown here, 
| although, of course, he was dead long before 
her reputation was made. They have the 
naiveté and sweetness of childhood to an 
astonishing degree. When one thinks of 
the hideous costume of the Early Victorian 
period, to which these works belong, it 
adds to the wonder that such a charming 
effect could be obtained. They are water- 
colour drawings rather than miniatures in 
the ordinary sense, but are full of deli- 
cacy and refinement. Two examples, repre- 
senting ‘Repose and Prayer before the 
Figure of the Madonna,’ leave us cold, but 
the colouring of the other three, representing 
children at breakfast, reading, and at play (?), 
is fresh, tender, and dainty. All are dated 
1840, and belong to the Princess Arnulf of 
Bavaria. 

“Non cuivis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum,” and perhaps not all my readers 
may find time to go to Brussels, but I 
can safely promise those who do so that 
they will not be disappointed with the 
International Exhibition of Miniatures in 
the Avenue des Beaux-Arts. 

In conclusion, I venture to make a few 
remarks germane, as I think, to the subject 
of these notes. 

(1) L’Exposition de la Miniature at 
Brussels is undoubtedly a huge success. 

(2) The English Section therein is ad- 
mitted to be one of its most attractive 
features. 

(3) The works there shown are but a mere 
fraction of similar treasures available in 
this country. 

(4) With the exception of a small number, 
mostly from the Duke of Buccleuch’s Collec- 
tion, shown at the R.A. Old Masters 1879, 
no public exhibition of portrait miniatures 
has been held in London since 1865 (the 
Burlington Club Exhibition of 1889 being a 
private show). 

(5) The time seems ripe for a British 
Exhibition to be held in London in the near 
future, say, in the summer of 1913. 

(6) To such an Exhibition, held under 
roper auspices, and with due precautions 
or safety, contributions may confidently be 
expected from owners who have been un- 
willing to send their valuable collections 
abroad. 

(7) Besides the pleasure such an Exhibi- 
tion would afford to the public, it should 

(8) Raise the standard of miniature 
moons in this country; and last, but not 
east, might 

(9) Pave the way for the formation of a 
National Collection of Miniatures, to the 
great enjoyment and profit of succeeding 
generations. J. J. Foster. 

















Fine Art Gossip. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF SCOTLAND, 
which has been enlarged and rearranged, 
was reopened by the Secretary for Scotland 
on Monday. Formerly only half of the 
building on the Mound was available; 
now the whole area is occupied by prints 
and drawings of the foreign and British 
schools, and paintings of the British, Italian, 
French, Dutch, and Flemish schools. A 
new feature is the black-and-white section. 


WE have to announce the death of the 
Danish sculptor Louis Hasselriis on the 
20th ult., aged 68. The most prominent of 
his works was the Heine statue ordered 
by the late Empress of Austria for her villa 
at Corfu, and now in Hamburg. 


M. Paut Fovucart, the veteran Acade- 
mician, has returned to the study of the 
Mysteries of Eleusis, a fresh memoir on 
which, prepared with the collaboration of 
his son M. George Foucart, Professor at 
the University of Marseilles, he has just 
read before the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions. He thinks that in the yearly cele- 
bration of these Mysteries the drama 
representing the Rape of Persephone, her 
return to earth, and the marriage of Zeus 
and Demeter, was played by the priests, 
not as a spectacle, but as a liturgical act 
having for its object the assurance by magical 
means of good harvests and other benefits 
to the State. This he declares to have been 
copied from the similar scenes represented, 
according to Herodotus, at different festivals 
in Egypt which had the same intention, but 
were not mysteries in the ordinary sense of 
the word, requiring a special initiation on 
the part of the worshippers. In this view 
M. George Foucart, whose competence in 
Egyptological matters is well known, sup- 
ports him. 


THE learned Dominican Father Scheil has 
just discovered, or rediscovered, the clay 
tablet containing the plan and description 
of the famous temple of Esagila at Babylon, 
seen for a short time, but not copied, by the 
late George Smith during his last visit to 
Babylonia. It turns out to be a copy made 
by the scribe Ea Belshunu at Erech, in the 
eighty-third year of the Seleucid Era (or 
229 B.c.), from another tablet found at 
Borsippa. It contains the measurements of 
the courts and the sanctuary of the temple, 
the number, names, and orientation of the 
different doors and chapels, and also of six 
out of the seven stories or stages of the 
famous ziggurat or step-pyramid celebrated 
by Herodotus and Strabo. The description 
of the sixth story is missing, as noted by 
George Smith, which proves the tablet com- 
municated by Father Scheil to the Académie 
des Inscriptions to be the same as that 
formerly seen by our countryman. 


Mr. STEPHEN LANGDON, Reader in Assy- 
riology at Oxford, has found among the 
tablets from Nippur studied by him at the 
Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople 
a tablet containing a whole section of the 
Code of Hammurabi, which purports to 
have been revised and transcribed by 
the scribe Bel-ibni in the reign of Ham- 
murabi’s son and successor, Samsu -iluna. 
He gathers from this that the Code shortly 
after its enactment was often copied, and 
the examples sent to many places in the 
empire, in order that no Babylonian should 
be able to plead ignorance of the law. 


AFTER an interval of sixty-three years 
the Cambrian Archeological Association 
will this yeer hold its Annual Meeting at 
Cardiff, the week selected being that of 
July 22nd to 27th. 
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MUSIC 
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WOLF-FERRARTS ‘I GIOJELLI DELLA 
MADONNA.’ 


Wotr-FERRARI was born at Venice in 
1876, and his first two operas were produced 
in that city. Afterwards he went to Munich 
and studied with Rheinberger. There he 
produced ‘Die neugierigen Frauen.’ His 
latest opera, ‘I Giojeili della Madonna,’ pro- 
duced last year in America, was given at 
Covent Garden on Thursday in last week 
for the first time. 

Wolf-Ferrari is only thirty-six years old. 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find his 
music showing the influence of Wagner, 
especially in the dramatic scene between 
Gennaro and Maliella in the second act. 

In the first act, with its laughing, bustling 
crowd, and the solemn procession and singing 
of the chorus, the composer shows that his 
studies with Rheinberger enabled him to 
present striking contrasts with considerable 
effect; for the chanting of the choir in 
Gregorian melodies accentuated the contrast 
between the sacred and the secular music. 
This first act achieved a legitimate success. 

In the second act, to which reference has 
been made, the music was appropriate, 
yet, owing to the Wagnerian influence, it 
did not create strong interest. Nor was it 
worked up, as in the first act, to an impres- 
sive climax. 

In the third act there was clever music, 
but here again the close was unsatisfactory. 
The music was not powerful enough to 
counteract the realism of Gennaro’s death. 

Throughout the opera Neapolitan folk- 
melodies were introduced for the purpose of 
local colour; but only in a few instances 
did they prove characteristic. The aim of 
the librettists, C. Zangerini and E. Golisciani, 
so it seems to us, was to arrange a series of 
sensational tableaux rather than to present 
a story of strong and developing human 
interest. Maliella, a kind of Carmen, is the 
most striking character. 

The impersonation of Maliella by Madame 
Edvina was excellent, though her voice is 
not quite suited to the part. Signor Marti- 
nelli as Gennaro sang well, but his réle did 
not enable him fully to display either his 
histrionic or his vocal powers. The per- 
formance, under the direction of Signor 
Campanini, was excellent, and the staging of 
the piece deserves all praise. 

An English version of the libretto has 
been made by Mr. Claude Aveling. 








Musical Gossip. 


Many opera-goers regard Rossini’s ‘ Il 
Barbiere * merely as an amusing opera, and 
the ‘‘ Lesson ”’ scene with a prima donna 
of note as most enjoyable; but there is 
genius in the bright, spontaneous music; 
moreover, the agreement between tone and 
word is complete. The performance last 
Saturday evening at Covent Garden with 
Madame Tetrazzini as the Rosina was 
brilliant. Both Messrs. McCormack and 
Sammarco as the Count and Figaro sang 
well, though their acting was more or less 
formal. 

On the following Monday ‘Samson et 
Dalila’ was given, the two chief réles 
being taken by M. Paul Franz and Madame 
Kirkby Lunn. The Jatter was at her 





best. M. Franz, both in voice and appear- | 
ance, is an ideal Samson. The success of ' 


this opera is remarkable, for though it is 
ably written, the style of the music differs 
from that in vogue at the present day. 


& 

Signor Busoni gave an orchestral concert 
at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday evening. 
The first part of the programme included 
Beethoven’s ‘ Emperor ’ Concerto and Liszt’s 
‘Dies Ire’ Paraphrase, the accompani- 
ments to which were played by the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood’s 
direction, The second part of the pro- 

amme included Mozart’s Overture to 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,’ to which 
Signor Busoni has added a short and 
effective coda, as in Mozart’s score it leads 
without break into the opening scene. The 
pianist’s ‘ Berceuse Elégiaque ’ for orchestra 
proved somewhat artificial in its harmonies, 
yet the coda was impressive. Last in the 

rogramme came his ‘Turandot’ Suite. 
ts earlier numbers are very characteristic, 
but, like most incidental music—it was 
originally written to Gozzi’s comedy 
‘ Turandot ’—it is not heard to best advan- 
tage in the concert-room. These works were 
ably conducted by the composer. 


Last SATURDAY AFTERNOON Sir Henry J. 
Wood gave a ‘ Hamlet’ concert in the 
Empress Hall, at the Ear!’s Court Exhibition. 
The programme included Liszt’s so-called 
Symphonic Poem ‘ Hamlet,’ but Ramann, his 
biographer, concluded, from a note on the 
manuscript score, that it was intended as @ 
Prelude for a “ge eos at Weimar of 
Shakespeare’s play. The music is interest- 
ing, though naturally sombre, with the 
exception of a short section intended, no 
doubt, for Ophelia. As Prelude to the play 
it would create the right atmosphere, but 
as a concert piece it is not effective. Another 
number in the programme was ‘ L’Enterre- 
ment d’Ophélie,’ by Bourgault Ducoudray, 
an emotional and delicately scored piece, 
given for the first time in England. 


THE sudden death is announced in his 
61st year of Jan Blockx, a Flemish composer 
whose works were successful not only in his 
native city Antwerp, but also in Belgium and 
in France. His ‘ edinneeinenn produced 
in 1896, was his first work for the stage, 
though previously he had written many 
vocal and instrumental works. Another 
successful opera of his was ‘ La Fiancée de la 
Mer,’ produced two years later. 


AccorpinG to Le Ménestrel, a complete 
libretto of ‘King Lear’ in Verdi’s hand- 
writing has been discovered among his 
papers. This confirms the report that he 
intended to write an opera on that subject. 


Herr SIEGFRIED WAGNER, whose opera 
‘ Banadietrich ’ has just been produced at 
Vienna, has stated that there will be no 
festival performances at Bayreuth in 1913. 


BertHotp LitzMann’s biography of 
Madame Schumann has been translated 
from the fourth German edition by Miss 
Grace Hadow, and will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., with 


an Introduction by Dr. W. H. Hadow. | 


The book will be in two volumes, with 
portraits and other illustrations. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sus. Special Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. — 
— National Sunday League Uoncert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mow.-Sat. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mon.-Sat. London Opera-House, Kingsway. 
Nora and Frederica Conway's Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
Malkin’s ‘Uello Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Irene St. Clair’s Song Recital, 
London Aymphony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Oténine d’ Albeim’s Vocal Kecital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Betty Goodden'’s Vocal and 
Recital, 8.15, Stein 


— Anna Koeckner’s Bveniag Concert, 8 15, Empress Rooms. 
—  Lierhammer's Vocal Kecital, 3.45, Zolian Hall. 


Hhlils 


Tves. Paulo Gruppe’s ‘Cello Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
London Trio, 2:30, 7 ian & 


. ol 

— Elena Gerhardt's Recital, 8.16, Queen's Hall. 

— Frederick Morley's Pianoforte Kecital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 

— Charles Anthony's Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Molian Hall. 
Wep. Alexander Raab's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Olénine d’Alheim’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 

a ont L ‘s Pianoforte and Violin Recital, 3.15, 

way 


Hall. 
arion Dykes Spicer’s Vocal 





Mario Lorenzi’s Harp Recital, 3.15, Broadwood's. 

Robert Lortat’s Pianoforte Recital. 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 

Helen Sealy'’s Evening Concert, 8.15, AZolian Hall. 

South Hampstead Orchestral Concert, 8.15. Queen's Hall. 

Mary consies and Frank Gleeson’s Vocal Recital, 8.30. 
Bechstein Hall. 

Tina Lerner’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 

Nordica’s Orchestral Concert, 3.15, Queev’s Hall. 

Maggie Teyte’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, tein 

Frederick Stock and Victor Watson's Recital 8.15, Steinway 


all. 
Gectass Elwes and Campbell McInnes's Recital, 8.30, olian 
a 


Rodolfa Lhombino and Heinrich Fiedler's Recital, 8.30, 
cn en “a K ley Rumford’s Concert, Royal 
utt an ennerle: um! ‘s 3, 

Albert Hall. 4 

Mengelherg-Schelling Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 

Leila Doubleday and Arthur Alexander's Recital, 3.15, 
olian Hall 

Jane Gair's Vocal Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 

Fanny Davies and Pablo Casals’s Concert, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
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DRAMA 
| ——a 
THE IRISH PLAYERS. 


THE presence of a massed and enthusiastic 
audience at the Court Theatre on Monday 
night, at the opening of the season of the 
Abbey Theatre Company, was ample 
testimony that these original players 
have at length reached the inner citadel 
of favour in London drama. For that 
reason it behoves them to be circumspect, 
for nothing can be more damaging to their 
exquisite art than the popularity of 
London playgoers—somewhat clamorous, 
aggressive, and too eagerly responsive 
to note the finer shades of dramatic repre- 
sentation. Appropriately enough, they 
inaugurated their programme with Mr. 
W. B. Yeats’s ‘ Kathleen Ni Houlihan’ 
and Synge’s ‘ The Playboy of the Western 
World,’ which threw certain ferocious 
Philistines of America into an anguish 
of deprecation and gave the play itself 
the subtlest form of advertisement. 
It is because the present critic has seen 
and delighted in ‘The Playboy’ many 
times that it is incumbent upon him to 
| warn its interpreters against accepti 

| any other standard of valuation than that 
| they themselves revealed when first it was 
| acted in London. ‘The Playboy’ is 
| by no means the simple “comedy ” 
that the majority of London critics would 
| have us believe. Its strands are woven 
| of both comedy and tragedy, patterned 
| into an harmonious shapeliness upon a 
background of grim actuality, shot through 
| at the same time, for all its sternness, 
| with a radiant and transfiguring imagina- 
tion. It is satire, poetry, realism, and high 
| exuberant humour poured into and fused 





| in the alembic of art. Only so puissant 
| a dramatist as Synge could have sharpened 
'and finished such heterogeneity into 
dramatic verisimilitude. For, however 
much the critics may differentiate between 
the transcendent prose- poetry of ‘ The 
Playboy’ and its dramatic machinery, 
the two are inseparable. 


The Playboy of the Western World. By J. M. 
Synge. 
Kathleen Ni Houlihan. 








By W. B. Yeats, 
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Lady Gregory, Mr. W. B. Yeats, and 
Mr. W. G. Fay have superintended the 
training of the Abbey players with rare 
zeal and devotedness. They responded 
in a composite body so freshly and with 
such discrimination that they flashed like 
a comet into the region of our forlorn 
and drab mediocrity of acting. It will 
therefore be perilous in the extreme for 
the future of acting should they allow 
themselves to be seduced from the track 
of their early and perfect renderings. 
There were ominous manifestations on 
Monday night of such a tendency. The 
absence of so vital a personality as 
Miss Maire O’Neill may have accounted 
for it in some measure ; for Miss Eithne 
Magee as Pegeen Mike, markedly successful 
as she was, lacked the passion, the insight, 
and the esoteric sense of poetry of her 
predecessor. One sought in vain for 
that smooth interaction of temperament 
between Pegeen and Christopher Mahon 
which results in a kind of interchange of 
their two salient characteristics — her 
shrewish vitality tempered into softness, 
his shy naive timidity into a bold and 
masterful “ likeliness.”” That was partly 
Mr. O’Donovan’s fault. In a way that we 
have never seen him do before, he slurred 
the poetry, disregarded the niceties and 
fluctuations of character, and tended to 
pitch the whole conception into the element 
of farce; and, with the exception of 
Miss Sara Allgood, Mr. Arthur Sinclair, 
and Mr. O’Rourke—who reappeared with 
their old inimitable power as Widow 
Quin, Michael James, and Philly Cullen 
respectively—the whole company followed 
suit and ignored the richer complexities 
of the play. The audience fell agape into 
the net, and intensified what is nothing 
but a falsification of Synge’s original 
meaning. The poetry was relegated into 
an interlude, an irrelevance, a byplay ; 
the tragedy was clouded over; the 
characterization stereotyped and emascu- 
lated. Such are the consequences of 
allowing delicate comedy to masquerade 
in the guise of farce. True, the Abbey 
Theatre Company played farce as 
none other can, but let them not forget 
the demands of a higher art. Facilis 
descensus. 


In ‘ Kathleen Ni Houlihan,’ on the 
other hand, no such misinterpretation 
was discernible. The cast was virtually 
unchanged from last year, nor is the flush 
of its visionary beauty staled. It is one of 
the most genuine and tender allegories of 
patriotism bedraggled and cast away, yet 
undaunted in its aspirations. Its symbol- 
ism was caught to perfection, none of the 
players letting the mysticism lapse into 
insignificance, while the setting and group- 
ing were superb. Its magnificent close 
was realized with a restraint and intuition 
that saw the actors at their fullest de- 
velopment. The dignity of Miss Sara 
Allgood as Kathleen could not have been 


surpassed. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


‘Lx Mafrre DE Forg@ss,’ which has been 
resented at the Little Theatre, was a piece 
ighly successful in its own generation, and 

remains probably M. Georges Ohnet’s best 
achievement. To-day modern audiences, 
with reason, demand more than is found 
in the prodigality of dramatic scenes which 
occur in the play. In spite of M. Ohnet’s 
hatred of the commonplace, it is difficult 
to suppress the criticism that, after all, 
‘Le Maitre de Forges’ is conventional and 
insipid. As is invariably the case with the 
French players, the acting reached a high 
level. Madame Emilie Lindey as Claire 
de Beaulieu, although sincere, was a little 
lacking in restraint, and tended at times to 
obtrude her personality. It is well worth 
seeing the play to watch the acting of 
M. Bouzin. 


THE second week of the Irish Players’ 
season at the Court will be occupied by 
four plays—two by Lady Gregory: ‘The 
Jackdaw’ during the first part of the week, 
and ‘The Rising of the Moon’ during the 
last. Mr. St. John Ervine’s ‘ Mixed Mar- 
riage ’ and Mr. Lennox Robinson’s ‘ Patriots ’ 
will be the other two. 





To CORRESPONDENTS. — A. H. F. —E. T.—C. K. 0.— 
J. J. F.—Received. 

J. H. A.—Not suitable for us. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books, 


We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 


[HE 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 








AT H EN & U M. 


& a. d. 

5 Lines of Pearl.. se = oe - 03 6 

S  «»  o» (Half-Column) .. - 110 

A Column .. ee oe ee ee - 330 

A Page ee ee es e ee ee o 8980 
Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s. and 8d. per line 


Pearl Type beyond. 
IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
RULE TO RULE. 
JOHN C. FRANOIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Athenzeum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
A T H E N # U YM, 


re. 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 

Is Pm ee every FRIDAY intimeferthe Afternoon Mails. Terms 
of Subscription, free by post to all parts of the United Kingdom: For 
Three Months, 3s. 10d.; for Six Months, 7s.8d.; for Twelve Months, 
15s. 3d. For the Continent and all places within the Postal Union. 
For Six Months, 9s. ; for Twelve Months, 18s., commencing from any 
date, payable in advance to 


JOHN ©. FRANCIS, 
The Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lonion, E.0, 
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MESSRS. 


BELL’S BOOKS. 


—_o—_ 
NOW READY. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A CHRONICLE OF THE POPES. 


From St. Peter to Pius X. 


By A. E. McKILLIAM, M.A. 
‘‘ The short biographies of the different Popes have been 
poenecet with evident care, and to students of history this 
ndbook should be of much service. A well-compiled 
index enhances the value of the volume as a book of 








NOW READY. Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


PITT AND NAPOLEON 


Essays and Letters. 


By Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE, 

Reader in Modern History, University of Cambridge. 

“This book in reality forms the third volume of Dr. 
Holland Rose’s ‘ Life of Pitt.’ In it new and important 
light is thrown on many points which arise both in 
* William Pitt and National Revival’ and ‘ William Pitt 
and the Great War.’ Taken together these three volumes 
may be regarded as the standard biography of the patriotic 
statesman whose untiring exertions brought about the 
Union between England and Ireland....One of the most 
important historical works which has appeared since the 
commencement of the present century.”—Outlook. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT. 


Vol. I. WILLIAM PITT 
AND NATIONAL REVIVAL. 


Vol. II. WILLIAM PITT 
AND THE GREAT WAR. 
Medium &8vo, with Photogravure Plates. 16s. net each. 
“Taken together the two books remove the reproach 
which Lord Rosebery has before now insisted upon—that 
there is no adequate life of one of the greatest English 
statesmen....Few better scholars are better equipped for 
the work. Dr. Rose has laid the foundation broad and 
deep, and brings to the study of British statesmanship an 
intimate and curious knowledge of the existing records.” 
Spectator. 
To be completed in 6 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. III. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Vols. I. and II. previously published. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by F. ELRINGTON BALL, Litt.D. 
With an Introduction by 
The Right Rev. the BISHOP OF OSSORY. 


“ For the first time we have the beginning of a complete 
edition of the whole correspondence both to and from 
Swift, arranged in chronological order, printed from the 
best. texts, and annotated with extreme elaboration. 
Swift’s letters have been often, but never well, edited 
before this ...We congratulate Mr. Ball on an arduous 
task faithfully executed, with a sure mastery of its 
bewildering complexity.”— Times. 


With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


By HENRY ALLSOPP, B.A., 
Vice-Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford. 


“‘A very clear and comprehensive account of life on the 
manor under the feudal nom. and the industrial changes 
which have been wrought since by the development of 
machinery and means of communication....Should be read 
by every one seriously interested in the history of Eng- 
land.”— Nottingham Guardian. 


BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


FORTY-SEVEN VOLS. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net each 
“The series bids fair to become an indispensable com- 
panion to the cathedral tourist in England.” — Times. 


BELL'S HANDBOOKS TO 
CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 


SIX VOLUMES. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 
Full lists upon application. 

















G. BELL & SONS, Lr>., 
York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 
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DUCKWORTH & COS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE NEW VOLUME OF MR. G. W. SMALLEY’S 
REMINISCENCES. | 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MEMORIES 


Second Series. 
By GEORGE W. SMALLEY, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 418 pages, 128. 6d. net ; postage 6d. Now in great demand. | 


‘Certain instances come to mind—and they are rare—when men have 
written a masterpiece and clinched their success with another as good. And 
Mr. Smalley now supplies another in this continuation of a book we praised 
unstintingly and deservedly...... Confidences not of one man only, but those of 
the many eminent men with whom he has mixed on equal terms. Mr. 
Smalley has been the Greville of our day, a Greville on a broader and more | 
human scale than the original...... A fascinating book.”—Pall Mali Gazette. | 





READY JUNE 12. 


THREE PLAYS BY STRINDBERG | 


THE DREAM PLAY. 


THE LINK. 
THE DANCE OF DEATH. Part I. 
” 3” 3” ” i. 


Authorised Translation by EDWIN BJORKMAN. With a Critical Sketch 
of Strindberg’s Life and Work. 


| 
With a Portrait. In 1 vol. cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. 
| 
| 


THE FATHER. A Play. By Aveusr Srrinppere. 
A Re-Issue. In Duckworth’s ‘‘ Modern Plays” Series. Cloth, 2s. net ; | 
postage 3d. | 








A SUCCESSOR TO BORROW. 


THE TRUE TRAVELLER. 


By W. H. DAVIES, Author of ‘A Super Tramp,’ ‘Beggars.’ 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


“The mantle of Borrow has descended upon him, he has the true wander- 
ing spirit, and a fine unconsciousness of social distinctions. So simple and | 
inevitable do his pages appear that to read them is almost to believe that | 
anybody could produce the like who had wandered in the same world of | 
beggars and common lodging houses and women of the lowest depths. In 
reality this simplicity is the very height of art. What other English writer 
could have drawn in a few lines such a picture as this ?”—Atheneum. 





A NOTABLE BOOK OF SKETCHES. 


CHARITY. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A new volume by the man who ranks as the most brilliant contemporary 
writer of English that we have. A wonderful style, absolute fearlessness of 
expression, and a most original point of view, are particular characteristics of | 
all his writing. ‘Charity’ is a book for adults with broad minds and wide 
sympathies. It will delight the critical reader who can appreciate bits of | 
life in all parts of the world, painted in a few powerful strokes by a master. | 


A STUDY OF THE ENGLISH VILLAGE OF TO-DAY. 


CHANGE IN THE VILLAGE. 


By GEORGE BOURNE. 
Author of ‘A Surrey Labourer,” ‘The Bettesworth Book.’ 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net ; postage 4d. 

‘The author shows the same unquestionable sympathy and insight as in 
his other books, and the present book is no less interesting as a study of the 
new forces abroad in England and an attempt to gauge their drift.”— Times. 

** Deserves to be read and pondered by everybody. Mr. Bourne’s sincere 
and admirable work presents, without illusion, without distortion, without 
any purpose of his own to serve or any axe to grind, the life lived by labourers 
and their families to-day.” —Nation. 


Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 

















NOTABLE NEW FICTION. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
70 BE PUBLISHED ON JUNE 12. 


HALCYONE. A Love Story. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 


AMOR VINCIT. 


A Romance of the Staffordshire Moorlands. 
By Mrs. R. S. GARNETT. 


Author of ‘The Infamous John Friend.’ 
[Just published. 











DIDY. 
By E. R. LIPSETT, Author of ‘ Father Clancy.’ 


The story of a girl who with her parents emigrates to New York ; contrast- 
ing life in Ireland with the work of making a living in the American city. 


[Just published. 


THE TRESPASSER. 


By D. H. LAWRENCE, Author of ‘The White Peacock.’ 


**Clear and strong in its psychological intensity, reminding us of the best 
Russian school...... The author’s skill in catching shades of social atmosphere. 
‘The Trespasser’ is not to be classed among ‘popular novels,’ but the 
discerning reader should treasure it for those qualities which characterize 
original work.” —Atheneum. 











A CLEVER FIRST NOVEL. 


OLD BRENT’S DAUGHTER. 


By HELEN C. ROBERTS. 


‘* Like a shaft of sunshine comes ‘Old Brent’s Daughter,’ a fine story, told 
with an unfaltering pen. Miss Roberts is not afraid to face life as it is, but 
she faces it with a smile of hope. Lucy Brent is a fine character. There is 
something broad and open and appealing about the atmosphere of the entire 
book. It is not neurotic ; none of the people in it are neurotic; and those 
who go wrong do not spend hours bewailing the temperament that sent 
them to the bad. Every one must read ‘Old Brent’s Daughter’ with pleasure 
for its virile human qualities.” —Daily Lxpress. 


IN THE 


WORLD OF BEWILDERMENT. 


By JOHN TRAVERS, Author of ‘Sahib Log.’ 


‘** An Anglo-Indian novel presenting a drama of one man and two women 
—Major Grant, his wife, simple, brave, and homely, and the fascinating, 
soulless siren who must always have a man at her feet. The struggle for 
the man is depicted with much true feeling and real knowledge of life and 
human nature.” — Times. 


THE SIGNAL, and other Stories. 


From the Russian of W. GARSHIN. 


‘¢Garshin may be accepted as a master under the benign influence of 
Ivan Turgenev. Born in 1855, he was only thirty-three when he died. A 
great realist. These admirable sketches.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 











FULL DESCRIPTIVE LI3TS AND CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
DUCKWORTH & CO., 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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‘‘Learnep, Cuatty, Useruu.”’—Atheneum. 


‘‘ THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 
Edinburgh Review. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR 
LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





*.* Subscription, ros. 3d. for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (price 4d.) CONTAINS :— 


NOTES :—The Bogdani Family of Hitchin—Charles Dickens—The Hidage of Oxfordshire—‘‘ Sleeveless errand”—‘ Vivian Grey’ and Bulwer’s First 
Meeting with Rosina Wheeler—Latin Quotations in Abraham Fraunce’s ‘ Victoria ’"—F.E.R.T.—Edward Barker, Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer 
—Curiosities of the Gregorian Calendar—* Pointers ””—Bishop R. Foxe. 

QUERIES :—Campione and the Ambrosian Rite—Lord Barrymore: White and Gold Theatre—Rev. G. Jerment—Atkyns Family—Morant’s ‘Campaign o 
Flanders ’—‘“Dr. Syntax ”—Pausanias—Authors of Quotations Wanted—‘‘ Shieve ”—Descendants of Sir Erasmus Dryden—Breton Song— 
Biographical Information Wanted—Count Dillon—William Shakespeare of Mansfield, 1561—Fitzwhymark or Fitzwymark Family. 

REPLIES :—Brodribb of Somerset : Sir Henry Irving—‘ No Thoroughfare ’—Stanton and Dickens—Whittington and his Cat —Shropshire Adventurers— 
Macaulay on ‘‘ Fen Slodgers ”—Office of St. Werburgh—The Australian Coat of Arms—Branding of Hounds—Incidents at Dettingen—Mazzini 
and Voltaire—‘‘ Splendid Isolation ”—Fitzwilliam Family—Snake Poison—Legend of the Last Lord Lovell—Percival Banks—Londres : 
Londinium—Pronunciation of ‘Idea ”—Jennings Case—C. L. Christinecke—Heraldic Charge: its Meaning—‘‘ Statio bene fida carinis””—Miss 
Howard and Napoleon ITI. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Widsith ’—‘ Nineteenth Century ’"—‘ National Review.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





NOW READY. GENERAL INDEXES. 


Price 10s. 6d. net, 
THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 8TOCK :— 


THE TENTH SERIES ee 


GENERAL INDEX." <scxrn'seams 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 


Co t& 
Co & 
So 


Being an Index to the Twelve Volumes 


*SEVENTH SERIES ... . 060 
issued between 1904-1909. 
GENERAL INDEX, 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. *EIGHTH SERIES ae . 0 6 0 


. ° ° o,e * For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 
This Index contains, in addition to the usual Index " 


of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, | (ENERAL INDEX, 


with a list of their Contributions. The number of +t NINTH SERIES si - 010 6 
constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 
Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price + This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 


a . + | contains, in addition to the usual] Index of Subjects, the Names and 
of the volume at any time. The number printed is | poudonyms of Writers, with a List of their ‘Contributions. The 
limited, and the type has been distributed. number of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The 
Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price of the volume 
at any time. The number printed is limited, and the type has 
Free by post, 10s. 11d. been distributed. 








JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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Insurance Companies. 


BONUS YEAR, 1912. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
For Mutual LIFE Assurance. 








Particulars will be forwarded post free on application to 
48, GracecHurcH Street, Lonpon, E.C. 








For ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH. 
For HEARTBURN AND HEADACHE. 
For GOUT AND INDIGESTION. 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


FOR SOUR ERUCTATIONS AND BILIOUS 
AFFECTIONS. THE SAFEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE 
APERIENT FOR REGULAR USE. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 











In consequence of numerous imitations purchasers must 
see the name ‘‘ Dinneford’s ” on every bottle and label. 





THE ATHENZUM 
Shipping. 





Pe&© Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, dc. 
Conve: mists cnn Mecchenliog ts 
TASTERN PORTS. 
(Under Contract with His Majesty’s Government.) 


Pe O SUMMER CRUISES 


By 8. .* - vote 
“VE — 
From LONDON "@Calling at Leitny, 
rds Cr. 4—Jun 











*Norwegian Fjords ......... 18—18 Days. 
*Norway. hagen, &. Cr. B—Jun. 20—19 Days. 
*Norw oa Cr. 5—Jun. 28—18 Days. 
*Norway, Copenhagen, &c.) Cr. C—July l—19 Days. 
*Bpitzbergen, Norway .. rt. 6—July a Days. 
Russia, Sweden, &. ...... . D—Aug. 24 Days. 

*Norwegian Fjords............| Cr. 7—Aug. 18-18 Desa. 
*Norway, Copenhagen, &,| Cr. E—Aug. 28—13 Days. 


FARES from about £1 a Day. 


For Illustrated Programme, oe Plans, and all 


information, Pel 
P&0Co. { Norbumberland yt on 2. 
or 122, Leadenhall St., 


Pe@ PRO 





%, | LONDON. 


POST - FREE. 











OTES Bt THE WAY. 
WITH MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., 
Dramatic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 
AND 
THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.8.A. 
By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘John Francis and the Athenzum. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 
__Leipsic: : Inselstrasse 20, 














A Natural 
Remedy 


Science has taught us wisdom. 
‘© Disease Germs,” 


result. 


Eno's 


digestive tract. 








Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 
The evil spirits exist still. 
and they also must be cast out. 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is the 


‘Fruit Salt 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 


It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 
It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhea by removing the irritating cause. 
Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


We call them 
Once lodged in the stomach or 


Its action is quick and 
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NEXT W. EER’S ATHENZUM ull « contain 


Reviews 


1911) of 


on NEW SUPPLEMENT (1901- 
THE DICTIONARY 


OF 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, Edited by SIR 
SIDNEY LEE; STUDIES IN ARCADY 


(Second Series), 
THE 


WOLFF ; 


GREEK ROMANCES 
BETHAN PROSE FICTION, 


REV. R. L. GALES, 
IN ELIZA- 
by S. L. 


and BOOKS ON BIRDS. 
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KING'S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


——— 


WAR AND THE PRIVATE CITIZEN 


Studies in International Law. By A. PEARCE HIGG M.A. 
LL.D., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Lecturer on Public 
International Law at the London School of Economics, and the 
Royal Naval War Collen: With an Introductory Note by Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Cohen, K.C. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. Inland 
postage 4d. 

Contents :—Preface—The Laws of War in Relation to the Private 
Citizen— Hospital Ships and the Carriage of Passengers and Orews of 
Destroyed Prizes— Newspaper Correspondents in ‘Naval Warfare—The 
Conversion of Merchant Ships into Ships of War—The Opening by 
Belligerents to Neutrals of Closed Trade—Index. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


A National Danger. HEBER HART, LL.D. Au... a Preface 
by the Rt. Hon. iuEv I8 HARCOURT, M.P. cond Edition. 
Crown 8vo, paper, 1s. net ; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. Race gees 2d. 
Contents :—What vonen Suing Means—Reasons against Woman 
Suffrage—Suffragist F; 


BRITAIN’S DILEMMA 


High Petes Oe ikes: Dear Money—Stagnation. By M. de P 
WEBB, C.1.E., Author of ‘ India and the Empire,’ &c. Demy &vo 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Inland postage 3d. 

Contents :~The Crisis in Great Britain—The Dilemma: the W; 
Way out of the Difficulty—The India Office Scandal: The 
The Charge Explained : Witnesses for the Defence, in India: Wit- 
nesses for the Defence, in England—The Summing-up —Gold for ‘India : 
- Plea for the Adoption of the Indian Currency Vommittee’ ——- 
P lready made—The Dilemma Solved: The of 
Britain’ - Strength Appendices. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


By A. FINGLAND JACK, M.Com., sometime Gartside Research 
Scholar of the University of Manchester. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. éd. 
net. Jnland postage 4d. 

pane ne A remarkably interesting book....It is full of entertain- 
ing matte! .A wonderful insight given” into the begi ginning of 
things. We ‘would heartily commend the work to those whe would 
know how the great modern insurance world had its genesis. The 
contents are admirabl, rice is 7s. 6d., at which 
poe as a contribution to insurance knowledge, the volume is 
cheap. 


ABBE SIEYES 


An Essay on the Politics of the French Revolution. By J. H. 
CLAPHAM, Fellow of ange College, Demy 8vo, 
88. 6d. net. Inland postage the press. 


Contents :—Sieyés before the Revolution—Attack on oe Ancien 
Régime—Constituent Assembly and the First Scheme of 
tional Reform —Sieyés and the Fall of the Monarchy—‘‘onvention and 
its Committees—The Foreign Policy of Sieyés aud the Mission to 
Berlin—Fall of the Directory—Constitution of 1799, and the Old Age 
of Sieyés—Index. 


P. 8S. KING & SON, 
2 & 4, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 8. W. 








Magazines, &e. 
I['HE BUILDER, (Founded 1842), 4, Catherine 


ae fandom, Ng it Lad RA 7. contains :— 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF ARCHITECTS AND THE CASE 
OF TER WALDSTFEIN (R.1.B.A. Meeting). 
CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
ARCHITEOTS A THE CORPORATE SENSE. 
THE STUD 


(RT. 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF CIVIC DESIGN 
i? ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA (with Iilustrations). 
— D WHITEHALL IMPRUVEMENT (with 


LANNING CONFERENCE. 
THR | BUILDING TRADE SECTION — 
UY OF TIM 
oxCR yf a a 
L-PAGE v 
rok, TUDY FOR A ROYAL MEMORIAL, PARLIAMENT 
UARE, LA 
A suuGe STION FOX WHITEHALL. 
DECORATIONS ON THE OOCASION OF THE ROYAL 
VISE 
At Office as above (4d., by post 4jd.), and of 


all Newsagents. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 
OHN FRANCIS AND THE ‘ATHENZUM.’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN ©. FRANCIS. 
MACMILLAN & OO., Laurrep, London. 


WILLIAM THOMSON, LORD KELVIN 


HIS WAY OF TEACHING NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
By DAVID A. WILSON. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; paper, 1s. net. 


‘Reviewing books would be a very pleasant pie if 
they were ates fascinating as this one. It is 
enjoyable— delightfully original. Much sound mice 
and a true g' oe of a great man of true scientific 
included in fift; pages of real literature aboundi 
amusement. pert how Lord Kelvin was ‘the rig tea 
soul in harmony with things in general.’ There is iL... 4 
which ends, ‘failing to realize the deep and i 

wer of capillary (and other) attractions.’ There is no 
Roubt of the deep attractiveness of the book.”—Knowledge. 





JOHN SMITH & SON (Glasgow), LTD., 
19, Renfield Street, Glasgow. 
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J. M. DENT & SONS’ SPRING LIST. 





ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS AND SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By Prof. JAMES SETH, M.A., University of Edinburgh, 


[PROSPECTUS. 


“* A most interesting volume, written in good literary style, and with complete mastery of the literature of English Philosophy.”—New Age. 


‘The book is admirably written with a clearness and a 


e that are rare in histories of thought.”—Spectator. 


This is the first volume of the new series “CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE,” Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 


Large erown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE POSTHUMOUS ESSAYS OF JOHN CHURTON COLLINS. 


Edited by L. C. COLLINS. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


(PROSPECTUS. 


“ They contain an appreciation of Wordsworth, which is a fine piece of work, oe well worth the price of the book in itself, and studies of 


Browning, Burke, Goodwin, and Mary Wollstonecroft, Matthew Arnold, 'I'ennyson, and 


merson, full of suggestion and wise guidance.” —Daily Chronicle. 


** Churton Collins was a brilliant student of literature, endowed with remarkable powers of memory, which, as a rule, gave to his criticisms a range 


and fullness not often found together.”— Yorkshire Post. 


THE CHARTERHOUSE OF LONDON. 


By W. F. TAYLOR. With 32 Reproductions of unique Photographs, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [PROSPECTUS. 
“Mr. Taylor has done his work well; and in tracing the changes in the establishment of Charterhouse he has described also the modifications the 


buildings have undergone.” — Scotsman. 


** The selection and use of Mr. Taylor’s material have enabled him to reanimate very successfully some interesting phases of life of the past, and his 


charming book is of more than ordinary value.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


A SOMERSET SKETCH-BOOK. 


By H. HAY WILSON. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“They are delightful and deflective vignettes of west-country life, full of keen observation, humour, fancy, and sprightliness.”—Atheneum. 
** We are in duty bound to confess that these apparently slight essays contain a hidden wealth of deep meanings which call for more than one 


perusal.” — Academy. 





NOTABLE BOOKS ON SOCIOLOGY. — 
SOCIALISM AND CHARACTER. 


By VIDA D. SCUDDER. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

**Here we have a book by a Socialist which explores the subject with 
remarkable fullness, with great candour, with real acumen, and striking 
maturity of thought. However its conclusions may be received, it offers a 
welcome stimulus and a genuine contribution to the literature of social 
philosophy.”—Pali Mali Gazette. 


SOCIALISM AND THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


By WERNER SOMBART. Translated by M. EPSTEIN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LONDON’S UNDERWORLD. 


By THOMAS HOLMES, Secretary of the Howard Association. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“* The k is emphatically one of those that ought to be printed in 
letters of gold, or still more to the purpose, on tablets of enduring brass.” 
RicHARD WHITEING of Daily News and Leader. 
‘*Mr. Holmes has exaggerated nothing. His facts may not be disputed. 
As a police-court missionary and as secretary of the Howard Association, he 
has had se mage opportunities for observing the underworld he describes 
. 80 graphically, and both the conditions he explains and the remedies he 
proposes deserve the close attention of all classes and all parties.” —Outlook. 


“PROBLEMS OF THE DAY” SERIES. 
1s. net each volume, in cloth. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND CRIME. 


By THOMAS HOLMES. 


FROM THE ABYSS. 


By C. F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P. 


RELIGION: a Criticism and a Forecast. 


By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


RELIGION AND IMMORTALITY. 


By G LOWES DICKINSON. 


LETTERS FROM JOHN CHINAMAN. 


By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
SEND FOR SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT 

















THREE NEW NOVELS. 
PERCEVAL GIBBON’S NEW BOOK. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MISS GREGORY. 


By the Author of ‘ Margaret Harding.’ Crown 8vo, 68. 


“ This is a book in a thousand, overflowing with the milk of human kind- 
ness, and with that genial capacity for ‘‘cheering up” the world which Mr. 
Balfour has recently declared to be a first law of life in all good literature.’ 


Daily Telegraph. 
THE LABYRINTH OF LIFE. 


By the Author of ‘ Hecla Sandwith.’ Crown 8vo, 6S. 


‘‘ The story is very brightly written, the dialogue sparkling, and all the 
characters well hit off.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


BRANSTON HEATH. 


By C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, 6S. 


‘* Organise is the keyword of the book, organisation of the Empire for 
the benefit of every citizen of the Empire. His book is intensely interesting 
and proves him the possessor of a vivid style.”—Glasgow Herald. 








DENT’S SCIENTIFIC PRIMERS. 
Edited by REGINALD GREEN, 8.0. 
Cloth, 1s. net per volume. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Prof. W. D. HALLIBURTON, M.D. F.R.S. Hon. LL.D, 
Professor of Physiology, King’s College, London. 


ZOOLOGY. 


By Prof. J. GRAHAM KERR, F.R.S. F.L.S. F.Z.S. F.R.S.E., 


- 


Regius Professor of Zoology in the University of Glasgow. 
LIST, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





J. M. DENT & SONS, Lrp., 15, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 





———— 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ THE EDITOR ”"—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ THR PUBLISHERS ”—at the Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Published Weekly by JOHN 0. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & ©0., Lrv., Edinburgh.—Saturday, June 8, 1912. 
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